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A WORD ABOUT THE AUTHOR* 


The expression “typewriter commando” is frequently used with 
derogatory intent. Not, however, in the case of Sergeant Bill Harr, 
to whom both the words “typewriter”? and “commando” apply in 
the most literal sense. 

Bill is one of several GI correspondents with one of the Army’s 
fightingest outfits—the 45th “Thunderbird” Division. Although the 
primary mission of this outfit is to rout Nazis from Italy, it seems 
to have the sideline of producing talent in the creative as well as 
destructive line. 

For example, there’s Sergeant Bill Mauldin, whose GI Joe has 
become the cartoon symbol of every American frontline soldier. 
And there’s Bill Harr. Bill does not bask in the glamour which 
civilian correspondents get. He doesn’t get by-lines on the front 
pages of large metropolitan newspapers. He doesn’t wear a flashy 
officer’s uniform and sip tall ones with brass hats at Shepherd’s 
in Cairo. 

No, Bill’s job is the more prosaic but just as necessary task of 
turning out human interest stuff for the home town papers of 
boys in the 45th. The Army knows that Joe Blow’s folks and gal 
are more interested in that little item than they are in the front 
page stuff about Allied advances in Italy. 

That’s where Bill comes in. He tours the front lines, chats with 
soldiers, picks up tidbits which he knows Joe’s family and friends 
want to hear, and pounds them out. In addition, he writes for the 


*From the Flaming Bomb, camp paper at Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Maryland, anniversary edition, Aug. 17, 1944. 


45th Division News, Beachhead News and Stars and Stripes. This 
kind of work isn’t cakes and ale. It’s hard and it’s dangerous. His 
job is to get the story and Bill Harr does exactly that. 

Bill’s a Baltimore boy who quit school at the age of sixteen to 
join vaudeville as a violinist and comedian. For three years he 
played forty-two states and Canada. At nineteen he was a musical 
director for traveling burlesque shows, but the depression found 
him trying out the typewriter to keep body and soul together. 
Since then he’s been a columnist for the Baltimore Home News, 
editor of the Chesler Features Syndicate in New York, producing 
art and continuity for comic magazines, and sports writer and 
racing handicapper for Baltimore’s Daily Sports Bulletin. In his 
spare time he knocked out several comedy shorts for the Three 
Stooges. 

In 1942, he was editor of a track magazine when he walked 
into a recruiting office and got bounced out for weighing 103 
pounds. After an entire day’s session with bananas and sweet 
cream he walked into the recruiting office again and made the 
grade at 107 pounds. An uncle bet him he’d either be in a hospi- 
tal or discharged in six months. The uncle lost. Bill’s been in 
combat for over fourteen months and weighs 115 now. 

After four months of Infantry basic, the Army found that 
Bill had been a ham radio operator and transferred him to the 
Signal Corps. During his first three months of combat in Sicily, 
he operated a radio, then was reclassified as a field correspondent 
and is now in charge of Public Relations for the 45th Division. 

We may be wrong, but we think that the Flaming Bomb is the 
only camp paper with a war correspondent and just as unusual is 
the fact that our correspondent is the only man in his racket who 
sends his copy V-Mail. Hence the title “V-Mail Views.” 

Bill’s our Ernie Pyle. His columns have helped the Bomb to 
be a readable sheet and we can thank him for some of the most 
interesting copy it’s ever been our pleasure to dish out to the 
guys here. 
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PREFACE 


There have been plenty of books written since the end of World 
War II, most of them authored by the military and political giants 
who helped shape the destiny of the world. They tell of “Big 
Three” meetings and ponderous decisions by tactical geniuses. They 
describe fingers of armed might reaching out and encircling the 
enemy, much like the tentacles of an octopus. 

While this knowledge is important to posterity, there is yet 
another view of the war—almost the worm’s-eye view. This shows 
a strange, transplanted human being—once a civilized citizen but | 
now a weary plodding soldier—who transforms the plans on paper 
into a hellish nightmare of reality featuring blood, mud, and tears. 

The stories in this book are about these fellows. It is hoped that 


- they will give the reader a vague idea of how these men lived and 


worked in the combat zone. Here you will find the infantryman, the 
medic, the message runner, the radio operator, the repairman, 
the supply man, the auto mechanic, and the fellow who distributes 
the maps. All these men are needed to make war. Of course the in- 
fantryman is the number one soldier, but the others are vitally im- 
portant to keep the foot soldier going, to keep him shooting. 

If you are looking for heavy drama, you won’t find more than 
a sprinkling of it here. The combat soldier cannot view his position 
from a morbid standpoint or he’d go berserk or commit suicide. 
When it’s his blood that may be spilt, he certainly is aware of the 
seriousness of the situation. Nevertheless most of the fellows keep 
this seriousness in the back of their noggin someplace, as far back 
as possible. On the surface they assume a sort of calm bravado. 


They kid themselves along by joking about the damnedest things, 
always seeking the humor of a situation rather than the drama 
therein. 

Therefore, you will find that this book is heavy with war humor, 
although I believe you will be able to sense the drama underlying 
it all. You see, the material here was written from the doughboy’s 
viewpoint, since I lived, ate, slept, and sweated right with them 
constantly. I was a GI correspondent, and my home was with the 
45th (Thunderbird) Infantry Division. I went overseas with it 
and remained with it until the end of the war in Europe. 

And now let me sing the praises of the infantryman. When his 
feet will no longer carry him, he marches on; when his body is 
wracked with pain, he fights on; and when it comes to cold, heat, 
rain, snow, and that devastator of human tissue, constant nervous 
tension, it must be said of him that he endures beyond endurance. 


B. H. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It might be a good idea to jot down an outline of my Army 
career up to the point where I began columning. Perhaps you'll 
get to know me more intimately, and by the same token have a 
better understanding of the columns when you read them later. 
Somewhere in the neighborhood of your mind you might bear 
a picture of the five-foot-four, 107-pound character who was chas- 
ing all over Europe—via peep, Volkswagen, Opel Super Six, and 
Mercedes—to collect these stories firsthand. 

On March 3, 1942, I decided to enlist. The recruiting ser- 
geant assured me that I would wind up in the Signal Corps. That 
was what I wanted because I had been an amateur radio operator 
and thought I would be best suited at that kind of work. 

A few days later found little Willie at Camp Wheeler, Georgia, 
near Macon, taking infantry basic training. I consoled myself 
with the thought that everybody has to take infantry basic and 
that I’d be transferred to the Signal Corps later. But as the months 
rolled by and I never got within seeing distance of a radio, I re- 
signed myself to the fact that I would remain a rifleman. 

My introduction to Army life was full of the same emotional 
confusion which each citizen experienced. They rammed down my 
throat so many things I never knew existed that my civilian life 
was forcibly shoved out of my brain. The nomenclature of the old 
Springfield rifle, the new Garand rifle, the carbine, the light and 
heavy machine guns, the tommygun, the mortar, the bazooka, the 
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hand grenade, the bayonet, the gas mask, how to read maps, to 
identify poison gases, to break a guy’s arm—these were the opiates 
which subdued civilian thought and action. 

The thing that made the most impression on me, however, 
was the mess hall. It was a hell of an impression! 

As soon as I caught my first KP duty, I discovered that the 
Army mess hall is the most meticulous place on earth. I reported 
for duty at about 6 a.M. with three other sleepy-eyed individuals. 
The first thing we found out is that you don’t just set the dishes 
and cups on the tables. It had to be done the Army way. 

A very grouchy mess sergeant took us in hand. First you get 
a string. One guy goes to one end of the mess hall with the string 
while his partner remains at the other end. You place the string 
over the rows of tables and line it up with an eagle eye, parallel 
to the wall, and leave it there. Now each man gets a handful of 
heavy china dishes and puts one at each place setting touching 
the string. 

The string is then shifted over to where the cups will be placed. 
The men procure the cups and place each one touching the 
string again. The object of this zany procedure is to have all 
the plates and cups in line. 

But that was nothing! 

After breakfast, the sergeant decided we could mop up the 
place better if we carried all the tables outside. These tables, 
numbering about twenty, were made of heavy two-by-fours and 
two-by-eights—they weighed a ton. Well, it took a herculean ef- 
fort on my part (with my 107-pound frame) to hold up one end, 
but I managed, gathering enough “mad” energy by cursing the 
sergeant with each step. 

After we mopped the floor, we went back outside and scrubbed 
the tables. Then we lugged them back in and set the china and 
silverware, via the string method. 

From six in the morning till nine that night the mess sergeant 
managed to keep us employed continuously. When I was through 
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finally, the prospect of doing another KP routine in the near fu- 
ture aggravated me more than thoughts of the enemy. 

Not long after that my mother came down to visit me. She 
stayed in Macon but came out to the camp a few afternoons. 

Her visit was uneventful except that one day she had lunch 
in the mess hall. Hamburgers, mashed potatoes, and some vege- 
tables were on the menu. She took one bite of hamburger and 
exclaimed loudly: “My, this is tough! How do they expect any- 
one to eat it?” , 

I half leaped out of my skin. “No, no! It’s wonderful,” I 
said excitedly. “It’s the best you’ve ever eaten. It melts in your 
mouth!’ But the cook and the mess sergeant were glaring at me 
through cold, ruthless eyes. My heart sunk into my oversize shoes. 
They had heard. 

“Lord, have mercy on me the next time I’m on KP,” I prayed 
fervently. The Lord did better than that. The next week I was 
transferred to noncom school. 


I must confess that in thirty days at noncom school I learned 
a great deal about the Army. Nevertheless, I didn’t hit it off 
with a couple of the instructors who were second looies. One 
of them I didn’t “yes sir!” often enough nor reverently enough. 
The other one burned up because I delivered a forty-five minute 
lecture on a dry subject called Interior Guard Duty in my old 
vaudeville style, keeping the men awake with gags. But the looie 
sat to one side and looked daggers at me. 

Came the day before graduation and I was summoned to ap- 
pear before a board of officers. 

“Don’t you take this Army seriously?” asked a colonel. 

“As seriously as I can, sir,” I answered. My personal opinion 
was that althongh discipline was necessary, too many of the state- 
side officers acted like overgrown boy scouts. Of course, I was 
in my thirties when I enlisted and probably minded the discipline 
more than the younger conscripts. 
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The colonel looked over my record and noticed that I had 
been editor of a horse-racing magazine. His eyebrows raised. 

“I see you know something about the racing business,” he 
started. “Tell me frankly: do you think anyone can beat the 
horses?” 

“No, sir,” I answered without hesitation. 

“Then how come they offer handicapping systems for sale in 
the racing magazines?” he persisted. 

“Oh, they are intended to help the uninitiated to lose less,” I 
blurted without batting an eye. 

The colonel studied me for a split second and then burst into 
loud laughter. 

The other officers thought it was O.K. to laugh as long as the 
colonel set the example, so they all laughed. 

I figured that if everybody else could laugh, so could I. I did. 

Finally things quieted down. “Okay, Harr,” the colonel said. 
“Let me know if you get a hot tip. That is all.’ And he winked. 

I walked out of there smiling from ear to there. I figured it 
was a cinch that I would graduate with flying colors so long as 
the colonel was a racing enthusiast. 

The next day I was called into the orderly room and told the 
news. 

I had flunked. 


I wasn’t mad at all when I got my walking papers from Camp 
Wheeler in July. As a matter of fact, I was tickled pink to learn 
that I had been transferred to the Signal Corps after all. Specif- 
ically, my new outfit was the 45th Signal Company of the 45th 
(Thunderbird) Infantry Division, then stationed at Fort Devens, 
Massachusetts. 

When I was with my new outfit a short while, somebody dis- 
covered that I could handle a typewriter. I was forthwith assigned 
as clerk at the division radio school, which was conducted by my 
company. ‘That was a lucky day for me. 
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After a few rather pleasant months at Fort Devens, the divi- 
sion moved to Pine Camp, New York, which turned out to be 
one of the coldest places in the world—40 some-odd degrees below 
zero. 

It was at Pine Camp that I became chummy with a soldier 
known as Dodge. Every evening we'd brave the blizzards and go 
to the PX to guzzle beer. We made a handsome couple—he being 
over six-feet-two and I only five-feet-four. We stayed at the bar 
for hours, but what we had to talk about, I don’t know. 

One of his peculiarities was that he liked distance between us 
as we leaned on the bar. Maybe I had halitosis, who knows. After 
a few beers, I’d get real chummy and shorten the distance. He’d 
shuffle back a foot. I’d creep up on him. He’d shuffle over an- 
other foot. I never realized this was going on until one night he 
said: “You know, Harr—you’re the only guy who ever pushed 
me from one end of the bar to the other.” 

Watertown was the closest metropolis to the camp. One eve- 
ning I went in with Dodge. As soon as we got off the bus I said: 
“Let’s stop in for something to eat.” 

“Food?” he asked with contempt. “There’s no nourishment 
in that. Let’s find a bar.” 

That was the last time I went to town with him, although we 
continued our nightly push-fests at camp. 

Watertown will never forget the boys of the 45th. When we 
finally pulled out of Pine Camp the local paper editorialized: “. . . 
if they fight over there like they fought here, they’ll win the war 
all by themselves!” 

It was at Pine Camp that I also met Private Salvatore J. Zuf- 
fante, a Bostonian of Sicilian parentage. “Zuff,” as we all called 
him, was about my height but a little heavier. We remained bud- 
dies till he incurred an eye infection on the Anzio beachhead and 
was sent to a hospital in Naples. Zuff lost his eye as a result of 
the infection and never rejoined his old outfit. 

We got together because of our mutual fondness for spaghetti 
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and meatballs. It is such things that forge friendships in the army. 
We often went to Watertown, and later, when our outfit moved 
on to Camp Pickett, Virginia, we hitchhiked frequently to Rich- 
mond to partake of our favorite dish. 

He was a very meticulous soldier. His shoes were always highly 
polished, his uniform spotless, and his bed was made to perfection. 

One morning when we fell out for reveille, the sergeant said: 
“Men, I want you to be neater. Make your beds better, shine 
your shoes, take pride in your belongings. When you go back in 
the barracks, I want you to take a look at Private Zuffante’s bed. 
It’s the neatest one in there. And his shoes are always shined. 
And his clothes are always hung just right. I want you all to do 
the same.” 

As soon as we were dismissed, the fellows ran inside and 
ganged around Zuff’s bed. 

“So it’s the neatest bed in here!” said one, ripping off the 
blanket and throwing it on the floor. Another soldier pulled off 
the sheets and the pillow cases. 

Then another one said: “—and his shoes are always shined.” 
With that he stomped all over Zuff’s shoes. 

“Aw, gee, fellas,’ moaned Zuffante. 

It was all in the order of good-natured fun. Even Zuff had to 
laugh as he muttered: “Damn that sergeant and his speeches. 
Pll never be neat again!” 

Such are the memories of my stateside Army career. If they 
were all I had to remember, I wouldn’t be having nightmares five 
years after the cessation of hostilities, 

Soon after, at Camp Pickett, activities indicated that we were 
about to go overseas. I procured a blank pass from the sergeant’s 
room—when he wasn’t looking—and wrote myself a week-end pass. 
I made a quick trip to Baltimore for a last visit with relatives and 
friends. Fortunately no one asked to see my pass. 


I believe it was the eighth of June, 1943, when we boarded a 
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troopship. In addition to our regular equipment, we carried one 
barracks bag on our back. It was so heavy, and that gangplank 
was so long and steep, two stalwart sailors had to lift me and the 
barracks bag up the last few steps and onto the deck. 

What a nightmarish thing that ship was! The troop decks 
looked like the cellar of an apartment building—pipes of different 
shapes and varieties practically covering the walls and ceiling. 
Oops! Bulkheads and overheads are the correct nautical terms. 
Yes, it was here I learned that a toilet is a “head”—a stairway is 
a “ladder”—and a drinking water fountain is a “scuttlebutt.” 

My previous experiences in the upper berths of Pullman cars 
stood me in good stead here. There were four tiers of bunks in 
the troop compartments, and very narrow passageways. We had 
to dress and undress in the bunks, although many soldiers never 
disrobed at all, for fear the ship would sink and they'd have to 
leave in a hurry. 

For the first few days all was confusion. Then we sort of 
swung into a routine. As soon as we got up, we'd get in line for 
breakfast. This was no ordinary line—it filled every nook and 
cranny on the ship—wound up and down ladders, decks, com- 
panionways, etc. Once you got on line, you were sure to reach 
the mess hall in from thirty to sixty minutes. 

Immediately after breakfast, you’d dash upstairs and get in 
the Ship’s Store line. This was a “sitting down” line as the store 
didn’t open till 11 a.m. But if you didn’t get in line at 9:30, you 
wouldn’t be close enough to reach the store by noon when it 
closed. This was a very popular spot aboard ship, since it dis- 
pensed candy, smoking materials, and toilet articles. After get- 
ting your day’s ration of goodies, you’d rush to get on the chow 
line again, this time for lunch. 

The afternoons were most pleasant for me. The weather was 
nice and it was enjoyable to sit on the deck (if you could find an 
empty space) and watch the flying fish. It was amazing to many 
of us how these finny fellows could leap out of the water, spread 
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their short wings, and just glide through the air with the greatest 
of ease for as far as thirty feet. Maybe more. 

The afternoon was also used for exploring the mysteries of the 
ship and chatting with sailors. We occupied some of our time 
scanning the horizon to see how the rest of the convoy was devel- 
oping. It seemed that every day more troop ships, cargo vessels, 
and tankers would join us. And also, of course, more warships. 

One little seagoing tug in the convoy had our sympathy. Al- 
though our ship hardly rocked, this tiny craft seemed to be taking 
a terrific beating from the waves. But every day when we searched 
the horizon, there would be the little tug battling the elements 
and holding her place in the convoy. We felt a great admiration 
for the sturdy ship and her plucky crew. 

We learned to tell the difference between a destroyer, a cruiser, 
and a battleship. And, of course, you couldn’t mistake an aircraft 
carrier for anything else. 

The ships of war flanked the convoy on both sides, much like 
cowhands escorting a herd of cattle. Every once in a while a 
destroyer would dash madly out of line and we’d watch tensely. 
Sometimes it would drop a few “ash cans” (depth bombs) and 
we could see the water spout when they exploded beneath the 
surface. This was our first indication that we were in the danger 
zone. ‘The enemy’s submersibles were lurking somewhere out there, 
but our alert escort never let them get close. 

Another thing we never tired of watching was a hydroplane 
which was catapulted into the air from the stern of a heavy 
cruiser. Up she’d go, and she’d make a wide circle all around 
the convoy. The convoy was so big that sometimes the plane went 
out of sight. After its flight, it would return to the mother ship 
and land in its broad wake. Then the plane was plucked out of 
the water by a boom and deposited back on the catapult rack. 
This went on several times a day. 

Before I had left the States my mother had sent me a com- 
mando knife at my request. We all wore them on shipboard and 
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spent a good deal of time sharpening them. . . . The only thing 
I ever used mine for in combat was to open K-ration boxes. 

Then, of course, there were the usual card and dice games 
going on all over the ship. Everyone pursued his own brand of 
entertainment as best he could. I don’t remember the boys dis- 
cussing the war. I guess no one knew just what to expect. But 
the men were not as noisy or spirited as they had been in camp, 
and now, as I look back, I can see that it was the beginning of the 
quiet tenseness which envelops all soldiers when engaged in the 
cat-and-mouse game of war. Waiting—watching—wondering—. 

Night on deck was mysterious and somber. We'd go out 
through the heavy blackout curtains and scan the horizon. Some- 
times the shadowy forms of other ships in the convoy could be 
distinguished. They all sailed without lights. Every now and then 
one of them would blow a few blasts through its foghorn and an- 
other ship would answer. Sometimes a red blinker signal would 
penetrate the silent darkness and we’d read the code and note 
the message. No one stayed out for long at night because we 
weren’t allowed to smoke on deck. 

We didn’t know just where we were going, but any landlubber 
who knew the sun sets in the West could tell we were heading for 
Africa. One day booklets describing how to get along with the 
Arabs were distributed to us. That clinched it. 

From then on we watched our progress as land was in sight. 
We were approaching the Straits of Gibraltar. There was Africa 
on our right and Portugal and Spain on our left. What a won- 
drous new world was unfolding before us—a world which we had 
hitherto only seen on maps and dreamed about. 

After we passed the rock of Gibraltar, we headed for Africa 
and finally docked at the modern piers at Oran, French Algeria. 
There was the fascinating metropolis sprawling on a hill over- 
looking the bay—and they wouldn’t let us off the ship! For two 
days we hung over the rails, looking hungrily at Oran, and that’s 
as close as we got. Not only did that irk us, but our ships in the 
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harbor made a beautiful target for the Luftwaffe. We wondered 
why they never showed up. 

On the second day, the ship backed out into the Mediterranean 
again and we headed farther up the shore. They dumped us off 
near a small town which I remember as St. Louis and we marched 
inland about four miles and bivouacked. 

It was here we had our first look at some Arabs, and a crummy 
lot they were. In the movies they look picturesque in their white 
sheets, but in reality their coverings had that tattle-tale gray, which 
is still giving them the best of it. And their bodies looked as 
though they were unwashed since their natal day. On top of 
this, the lazy so-and-so’s rode donkeys which were smaller than 
the riders. I’ll swear some of the animals were no larger than 
collie dogs. The guys had to hold their feet way out in front to 
keep them from dragging on the ground. 

We also heard some piperoo stories about the Arabs here- 
abouts. If you fell asleep, they’d steal your shoes—and maybe slit 
your throat to boot. The African war was over when I got there, 
but stories still persisted which told how the Arabs, being very 
democratic, would steal from either side. They used to worry 
hell out of the Signal Corps boys by going out in no man’s land 
and stealing the communication lines. They took them home to 
the old lady to hang her wash on. 

Be that as it may, a week later we were jammed in trucks 

_ and taken for a ride. At about 3 a.m. we found ourselves riding 
through the streets of Oran, seeing practically nothing of the 
sleeping city in the darkness. Where did we wind up? You 
guessed it—back on the troopship! 


Now we were on our way, and this wasn’t a “dry run”—it was 
the McCoy. We were headed for Sicily and the first invasion of 
the European continent. 

I don’t recall how long a trip it was to Sicily. I do remember 
they handed us booklets on “How to Talk Italian.’ The next 
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thing of importance was that they distributed live ammunition. 
They told us to load our rifles, put the safety locks on, and “leave 
the damn guns alone until needed!” The holds were crowded 
and they didn’t want any accidental shootings. 

The day before we reached our destination the Mediterranean 
kicked up a fuss. Of all days, it had to pick this one to get 
rough. Several of the men became sick. 

At 3 A.M. we got up and put on all our equipment. I don’t 
remember if we ate breakfast, but I recall that each of us was 
given six cans of C-rations—enough for two days. 

Not much noise filtered down into the hold. Occasionally we’d 
hear a distant boom, but mostly it was quiet. And there we were, 
standing, leaning, or sitting as best we could with all our equip- 
ment on, listening, waiting, wondering. 

At about 5 a.M. we received word that our infantry lads had 
landed and the beach was ours. It was good news to us fellows 
who were cooped up, knowing we were in the midst of something 
tremendous, but not knowing just what. 

At 6 a.m. the men began leaving our ship. I lost track of the 
time from there on. All I recollect is that we were all assigned 
to certain landing-boat groups, and when my group was called 
and we made our way above decks it was daylight. 

There wasn’t much time for anything. We went right to the 
rail and started down the rope net which was draped over the side. 
Down below was a landing barge which rose almost ten feet with 
the swell. When we neared the barge, we'd wait till it rose to 
meet us and then leap in. Soldiers already in the boat steadied us 
as we landed. It was dangerous business. A slip and your foot 
could be crushed between the barge and the ship. 

In a few moments the landing craft chugged toward shore. 
We all crouched below the gunwales. Nobody spoke. We didn’t 
hear much of the noises of war. We just heard the barge plow- 
ing through the choppy sea. 

Finally the barge hit some sand and stopped. A colonel at 
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the front of the boat yelled to the sailor, “—back it up. We’re too 
far from shore!” 

The Navy man backed us off the sand bar and headed in 
again to the east of our original position. We got closer to the 
shore this time before it grounded, but the beach still looked a 
long way off. 

This was it! Down went the ramp and we stood facing the 
enemy shore momentarily. And who do you suppose broke the 
ice by leaping into the water and yelling, “Let’s go, fellas!” My | 
buddy Zuffante! 

There he was up to his neck in the water—it was that deep— 
holding his rifle over his head. The colonel leaped in next and we 
all followed. Being the same height as Zuff, I found myself up to 
my neck, and it wasn’t easy to move toward shore carrying all that 
equipment. But we moved as fast as we could. 

Once on the beach, our instructions were to keep moving in- 
land. I kept going till I came to some high bushes and found 
Zuff and some other signalmen there. 

First Sergeant Sadie Reed of Alva, Oklahoma, our topkick, 
was there, too. He gave us directions to the company assembling 
area and then told us to be careful crossing an open field as there 
was a sniper covering it. 

We crossed the open field one at a time. I crouched till the 
man ahead reached some bushes, then I dashed across. Some- 
how, it didn’t seem like war to me. I couldn’t help thinking it 
was more like movie stuff. 

Once out of the sniper’s range, I teamed up again with Zuff. 
We were walking along a road when suddenly a Messerschmitt 
appeared overhead. I looked up at it a moment and the thought 
flashed through my brain: “Here is the enemy. Hell, this is war 
and I’m supposed to do something about it.” I dropped to one 
knee and fired four shots at the plane. Zuffante looked out from 
behind a tree and asked excitedly: “Did you get him?” 

“Get who?” 
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“The sniper.” 

“What sniper?” 

“What the hell is this,” he said. “Didn’t you shoot at a sniper 
- in the trees?” 

“Hell no! I was shooting at the airplane,” I told him. Inci- 
dentally, those were the last shots I ever fired throughout the war. 
Needless to add, I didn’t bring down the enemy plane. 

We had walked on a bit further when another enemy plane 
came over, this time with an American plane on its tail. They put 
on a dogfight such as I had seen a hundred times before in the 
movies. Somehow it still didn’t seem real. I just couldn’t get the 
feeling that this was war. 

Zuff and I dove into a clump of bushes. We were trained to 
_ do this so the enemy airmen wouldn’t see us and come down to 
' rake us with machine-gun fire. While crouched there I happened 
- to glance around. What I saw made the blood freeze in my ar- 
teries. I tugged at Zuff’s sleeve and pointed. His face turned 
_ ashen white as he looked at the dead Yank soldier lying next to me. 
Yes—this was war, and I was beginning to get the feel that 
} it was the real thing. Everybody concerned was playing for keeps. 
| This dead soldier clinched it. He was lying on his back with his 
p helmet covering his face. He couldn’t have been there more than 
, two hours, yet he had a thick layer of dust on him as though he 
} had been there for years. Zuff and I just stared at him. I think 
_ our thought processes just stopped completely for a few seconds. 
Eventually we realized that the noise of the zooming planes 
; had subsided. 

“Let’s go,” I said quietly. We got up and started down the 
| road. 

A little further on we come to a crossroads, and about one 
hundred feet up the east road lay another body. This time it was 


+ a German soldier, 


“Let’s go over and have a look,” I suggested. 
“Naw—might be booby-trapped,” said Zuff wisely. 
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On we went till we came to a field where our company was 
assembling. We rested awhile and then marched inland. The 
dust was thick and it was hard walking. Finally we reached our 
assigned bivouac area, and the first thing we did was dig a slit 
trench. This was a shallow trench just long and wide enough to 
lie in, the object being to get the body below the surface of the 
ground, 

That night the fracas really took on the aspects of a real 
shooting war. We were about one mile inland and we could hear 
our Navy ships in the harbor shelling enemy land installations, 
We also could see some of the shells, as they used red tracers. A 
shell moves fast, as we all know, but not when you can see it at 
night. From where I was, the tracer shells moved quite leisurely 
in a wide arc. 

Then every once in a while enemy planes would bomb our 
ships and the supplies piled up on the beaches. Our antiaircraft, 
both shore and ship batteries, would open up and tracer bullets 
practically filled the sky with long arcing red streaks. It looked 
like a gigantic July Fourth celebration. Added to this din and 
confusion was the constant chatter of machine guns up ahead 
where our infantry was forcing more ground from the enemy. 

My outfit was completely mobile, and so we had to stay in 
our position a mile from the beach until our radio peeps and 
trucks were unloaded from the cargo ships. 


The second night in combat was a horrible experience for 
many of us, and one that was kept hush-hush for months by the 
bigwigs in Washington. 

On this fateful night I was elected corporal of the guard in 
my area. This meant that every two hours throughout the night 
I would have to wake up my new guards and take them to the 
guardposts to relieve the old guards. 

This might sound simple enough, and it was as long as the 
moon shone brightly. The sleeping men were scattered all over 
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| the terrain, but my guards had shown me earlier where they 
j were located so it wasn’t too difficult to find them. Then, too, I 
| had oriented myself to the surroundings in order to be able to 
h find my posts. There was a white farmhouse, and there was a 
'— haystack, a fence, etc. 

: As I said before, everything was O.K. while the moon was 
- bright—but oh boy! when it went down! I couldn’t sce the white 
house, the haystack, the fence, or anything else. I discovered that 
I was practically night blind and I had one hell of a time stum- 
bling all over the area trying to locate my men and the guard posts. 
As a matter of fact, twice I became helplessly lost, but each time 
I finally ran into a guard from an adjacent unit who headed me 
back to my own slit trench. 

This was a tense evening from the beginning. Earlier there 
| was a rumor that enemy paratroopers might be dropped that night. 
_ Then to confuse the issue further, another rumor had it that our 
own paratroopers would be dropped. I checked with the topkick 
but he knew nothing official. 

That was a terrible spot to be in. I didn’t know whether to 
tell my guards to shoot on sight (if the enemy rumor were correct) 
or not to shoot at all (if the other rumor was right). Or whether 
not even to mention it in view of the fact it was all rumor. 

After mulling it all over for some time, my decision was made. 
I instructed my guards as follows: “According to the grapevine, 
paratroopers will be dropped tonight. They may be enemy, or 
they may be ours. So for God’s sake don’t shoot till you challenge 
em with the password!” 

After posting the guard every two hours I returned to my slit 
trench and reclined in it. I don’t suppose anybody slept much, but 
I couldn’t take a chance of sleeping at all for fear of not waking 
up in two hours. 

Suddenly all hell broke loose at the waterfront. The enemy 
had sent over a fleet of bombers and they were dropping plenty 
of eggs on the ships and supply beaches. Our antiaircraft fire was 
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lighting the sky with tracers as our men tried to shoot the enemy 
down. 

Finally the Jerry planes headed inland and the firing stopped. 
The sky was black again. I could hear the diminishing drone of 
the departing planes. 

And then it happened! 

Right on the tail of this terrific air raid, the ominous roar of 
many planes came to my ears. They were flying very low and ap- 
proaching fast, the noise of the motors getting louder in a grad- 
ual crescendo. Suddenly the topkick started running among the 
men. “Paratroopers!” he yelled. “Stay in your holes but be 
ready. Nobody move!” 

Every one of us rolled over on his stomach and gripped his 
rifle. It was still black out. I couldn’t see the man next to me. § 
I just peered ahead, straining to penetrate the darkness. 

As we lay thus, the big shadowy planes flew directly over our 
heads. We were further confused because some had eerie green 
lights on. Were they the enemy bombers circling back with para- 
troopers, or were they ours? 

Suddenly our antiaircraft units opened up on them. There 
was a terrible racket. I kept straining my eyes but I couldn’t see 
any paratroopers coming down. 

I don’t know how long this went on, but finally the topkick 
came running back and yelled: “It’s O.K., men. They’re our 
boys.” You have no idea what a relief that was! 

At about that time, I had to post new guards. When I re- 
lieved Pfc. George Nicol of Hazelton, Pennsylvania, he told me the 
first paratroopers had landed in front of him. 

“I wasn’t scared because I stood behind a tree and had them 
covered as they came down,” he related. 

“As soon as they landed, I yelled: ‘What’s the password ?” 
And the guy said: ‘George Washington!’ ” 

It so happened that “George Washington” was the password 
for the night before, but Nicol accepted it because the Para- | 
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trooper had a Brooklyn accent. Nicol then contacted the first ser- 
geant, who spread the word around that they were our boys. 

However, the rest of the airborne division weren’t as fortunate 
as the fellows who landed in our area. Many were killed by our 
own men, and twenty-three of their planes were shot out of the 
sky. The airborne infantrymen told me that some of their para- 
troopers never had a chance; bullets and shrapnel ripped through 
the planes and killed them before they could get out. There was 
a terrible mistake made someplace—not letting us know in time 
that they were coming—but such is the confusion of war. I was 
told later that the message arrived thirty minutes after they landed. 
The only consolation I have out of the whole morbid affair is 
that no one in my company shot at them. 


Shortly thereafter all of our vehicles had come ashore. I was 
assigned to a radio peep (called jeep in the States) with Sgt. Ernie 
Soden of St. Louis and Pvt, Lenny Pilla of New York. Ernie, a 
stocky, slow-talking fellow, had been a farmer in civilian life, 
while Lenny, five-foot-four, was a clerk in a marine architect’s 
office. 

This radio operating was a peculiar business. We had about ten 
radio peeps, but only two or three would be on duty at one time. 
The rest of the fellows would remain in reserve in the company 
area, near their respective peeps, and would have little to do ex- 
cept take care of their equipment, eat and sleep. 

Taking care of the equipment was the easiest of the three. We 
were still eating C-rations, which consisted of three cans—meat 
and beans, meat and vegetable stew, and hash. These three cans, 
plus three cans of biscuits, constituted a day’s ration for one man. 
They tasted very good the first few days, but after that—ugh! 
Imagine waking up in the morning, after sleeping on the ground 
with all your clothes on, and then saying to yourself: “Now what 
will I choose for breakfast—a can of meat and beans, meat and 
vegetable stew, or hash?” 
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In each of the biscuit cans there were additional luxuries, 
One had a one-cup can of Nescafé, two lumps of sugar, and a 
stick of chewing gum. Another had a lemon concentrate powder 
which, when mixed with .water, was supposed to make lemonade. 
It was undrinkable. The last can had a bar of hard “tropical” 
chocolate and a few cigarettes. 

Fortunately, each radio peep was assigned a small Coleman 
gasoline stove, and we took turns heating our rations and boiling 
water for our black coffee. 

After a steady diet of this for days, I invented the Harr for- 
mula for making the rations palatable (io me, at least). Let’s 
take the hash, for instance. I’d empty it into my canteen cup, 
add a diced onion (purchased from the natives when possible), 
crumble several biscuits on top of it, add water to fill the cup, 
and heat, stirring frequently. 

Later on supplies started to catch up with us and our kitchen 
would make coffee and heat the rations. But it was quite some 
time before we got anything different from the C-rations. 

After the first few days in combat we stopped digging slit 
trenches. Not that we had become callous veterans, but because 
there wasn’t much artillery fire in our area. The first thing we’d do 
when entering a new bivouac would be to find a flat spot on which 
to sleep. We’d smooth it out, remove the larger stones, and then 
scoop away some dirt in order to make an indentation to accom- 
modate the hip bone, if lying on the side, or the end of the spine, 
if reclining on the back. 

In those days officers had regular bedrolls which they pur- 
chased themselves, but enlisted men were not permitted to have 
them, whether they were willing to buy them or not. * We sub- 
stituted what we called a blanket roll. This consisted of two or 
three blankets (depending on how good a chiseler you were) 
folded to form a sack, around which was tied a canvas shelter half 
(half of a puptent). The shelter half helped keep out the dirt 
and dampness on the bottom, and kept the dew from reaching 
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the blankets. After this contraption was wrapped and tied prop- 
erly, there was only one opening—at the head. You merely opened 
the blanket folds till you had the middle, then slid in like a sword 
in a scabbard. The musette bag usually was used as a pillow. 

One of the discomforts of sleeping with clothes on is that lumps 
in your pockets get awfully uncomfortable after lying on them 
awhile. Therefore, it doesn’t take the soldier long to learn to 
empty his pockets before crawling in the “sack.” Pens, pencils, 
keys, change, and wallet were dumped into the helmet, which 
was always beside you. In my particular case, my helmet also was 
the repository for my false teeth. Ever time there was an air raid 
I'd have to put my teeth back in my yap, dump the junk on my 
chest, and don the helmet. All in a hurry, of course. It’s a won- 
der I never swallowed my dentures. 

Finally, after being in reserve for a week, my radio team was 
assigned to special duty. A battalion was making an attack up 
front and we were designated to maintain radio contact with their 
operator and deliver the messages right to our commanding gen- 
eral. But as soon as we tuned up, we discovered that because of 
the mountainous terrain the incoming signals were weak and un- 
dependable. Our radio officer, Ist Lt. Kenneth Tacey of Jersey 
City, suggested we drive our peep to the top of a nearby hill for 
better reception. 

Old Ernie took that vehicle up the hill on two wheels, It was 
so steep he couldn’t drive straight up, so he zigzagged up, with 
Lenny and me holding on for dear life. It got so precarious that 
we both leaped off, leaving Ernie to complete the ascent alone. 
He finally came to rest behind a clump of bushes. 

It was a good move—radio reception was fine up there. The 
only trouble now was that every time we received a message, one 
of us had to walk all the way down the hill, deliver it, and hike 
all the way up again. 

We operated on shifts—two hours on duty and four hours off, 
with only one man at the transmitter on a shift. The other two 
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slept, ate, lolled around. They couldn’t leave the spot as they 
alternated in delivering the messages. 

All went fine until it turned dark. Then it was quite a prob- 
lem stumbling up and down the hill and being challenged by 
our own guards who were protecting the division command post. 
It was a nice, balmy evening but quite dark. At about 11 P.M., 
the three of us were around the peep, with Lenny on duty. We 
were chatting away merrily when all of a sudden a guy came out 
of nowhere and stood facing us. After the initial shock subsided, 
we could see he was one of our guards. 

“Oh, it’s you radio guys,” he said. “We just came on duty 
and heard voices, so I came up to investigate. Nobody told us 
you were up here.” 

Just as he completed his sentence—zing!—zing!—zing!—zing! 
zing!— Five shots rang out. The bullets were so close I could 
feel the fuzz on my face wave in the breeze. We all hit the 
ground, except Lenny, who crouched alongside the peep with ear- 
phones dangling, so he could hear any signals. 

The guard cupped his hand and yelled down the hill: “It’s 
O.K., Ray—it’s our radio crew. It’s O.K.!” 

Silence greeted his words. 

Just at that moment dots and dashes came out of the ear- 
phones—a message was coming through. Lenny hopped into the 
peep and copied it. Erie grabbed his tommygun and I grabbed 
my rifle. Ernie crouched behind the bushes, peering down the 
hill. I crawled on my stomach to what I thought was a vantage 
point, but I couldn’t see a damned thing in the darkness. 

And that’s how things stood for I don’t know how long, until 
we heard soldiers coming up the hill. I halted them long before 
I could see them. It turned out to be the officer of the guard 
and some men coming to investigate the shooting. 

As far as we could make out, the guard who surprised us had 
come up with a buddy whom he called Ray. He left Ray some 
distance from us and went on alone. When he didn’t return fast 
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enough, Ray probably thought he was in trouble and started shoot- 
ing. The story Ray told the officer, however, was that he saw 
an Italian soldier and ordered him to halt. When he didn’t, Ray 
fired. The Italian got away, he said. Be that as it may, I often 
wonder how many soldiers are shot by their own men. Only the 
blackness saved us that night. 

The episode ended with me requesting the officer to instruct 
the rest of his guards that we would be coming down the hill to 
deliver messages through the night and we didn’t care to be 
shot at. 

He said: “Well, whistle a tune so they'll know you’re coming.” 

And that we did. Although now it seems funny, to ask a man 
to whistle a tune as he stumbles down a hill in the blackness, 
clutching his rifle in one hand and an important message in the 
other—and in a combat zone. 

The rest of the night was an unpleasant one. There might 
have been an Italian on the loose at that. We didn’t take any 
chances. Two of us guarded the man on duty all night—until 
dawn broke over the hill. We were all glad when it did. It’s no 
fun lying on your belly, clutching a rifle, and straining your eyes to 
penetrate the blackness—hoping you'll see whatever moves out 
there before it sees you. It’s tense business. 


My outfit was fighting its way up the center of Sicily. A few 
days later I had the shocking experience of seeing a bombed town 
—it was Caltanissetta. It was a battered place, with half-walls 
standing and houses with gaping holes. Plaster, wood, rocks, 
broken furniture, and all sorts of debris were piled all around. 
§ And from within the debris came the stench—the sickening odor 
p of dead, decaying bodies or pieces thereof. You could tell in a 
® Minute if there were bodies in a pile of rubble just by walking 
: past and sniffing. 

; The most horrible sight in all my experience I witnessed here. 
B Ina park lay three bodies—mother, father, and baby. They had 
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been caught there when the Allied bombers came over and drop- 
ped their deadly missiles. All three were bloated to three times 
their normal sizes. The faces were eaten away by millions of flies 
which were still on the job. Half of the woman’s side had been 
blasted off. The baby had been decapitated. All three looked 
like some grotesque papier-maché caricatures of human beings. 

This was a civilian as well as a military war. The reason the 
town was bombed was because the enemy maintained an arsenal 
in the center of town and refused to leave. That made it a mili- 
tary objective. 

One old civilian stood in the doorway and wrung his hands, 
He addressed me in broken English. “Twenty years I was in 
America and only last year I come back,” he moaned. 

“Serves you right,” I said crisply. “You guys go to the United 
States to make your dough, then you come back here to spend it.” 

It wasn’t long before our infantrymen went right up the 
center of Sicily and cut it in half. Then they fanned out to take 
the whole island. 

At this point our tacticians decided to pull a “leapfrog” am- 
phibious movement in the direction of Messina. The idea was 
to land troops behind the enemy and then give them the old 
squeeze play. It almost backfired. 

My signal company buddy, Sgt. Robert C. Gienapp of Water- 
loo, Iowa, was assigned to operate the H.Q. radio of the amphibi- 
ous force, which happened to be one of our infantry regiments. 
Ernie Soden and I were assigned to maintain contact with Gie- 
napp for the information of the famous Third Infantry Division, 
which was fighting the enemy in that area. 

By the time we reached the Third Division H.Q., it so hap- 
pened that their troops had overrun the enemy and were now 
occupying the area which our amphibious forces were to invade! 
The only trouble was that Gienapp was maintaining radio silence 
so as not to give the position away to the enemy, and there was 
no way to let him know they were landing in friendly territory. 
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In other words, if we couldn’t get this information to them, they’d 
come ashore shooting at our own troops (including me) ! 

On top of this the beach had been mined by the enemy and 
our troops didn’t have time to remove the mines, although they 
did mark off the danger spots. 

It was one hell of a spot and don’t think for a moment the 
brass wasn’t worried silly (as well as everybody else). Down to 
the beach we drove with our radio peep. It was another one of 
those black nights—we couldn’t even see the water. 

Frantically we pounded out the same message over and over 
—"You’re landing in friendly area—beach heavily mined—follow 
markings.” After each time we listened for an answer. None 
came. Our only hope was that Gienapp would be listening on his 
receiver, even though he wasn’t allowed to use his transmitter. 

So there we were—sitting on the beach pounding out the mes- 
sage, and the officers were fidgeting around us. “No answer yet? 
No contact?” they kept asking. ; 

Finally the sound of motors reached us coming over the water. 
They got louder and louder as the amphibious trucks came into 
hearing range. After what seemed an interminable period of time 
we could make out the shadowy ducks (as they were called) 
heading shoreward. Beads of sweat covered our brows. We won- 
dered: Did they get the message—or will they come ashore shoot- 
ing? 

Then the first lumbering monster came out of the water and 
moved slowly up the beach. More came and followed. There was 
no shooting. Gienapp had gotten the message! 


The Sicilian campaign was over shortly after that hectic ex- 
perience. My outfit bivouacked near the town of Cefalu, on the 
Northern coast, where we all enjoyed a well-earned rest. 

It was here that I was promoted to technician 4th grade, 
which carried with it the rank and title of sergeant. It was here, 
too, that a lot of the boys, including myself, improvised hammocks 
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to sleep in, which had it all over trying to doze on the terra firma. 
There were plenty of olive trees on which to hang the hammocks, 
which were complete with mosquito netting to keep out the bugs. 

Not long before this, one of the boys liberated a violin and, 
having heard I could play, gave it to me. That was the beginning 
of the impromptu “pop” concerts I gave throughout the war, 
whenever and wherever possible. Here at Cefalu a group of fel- 
lows would sit on the ground almost every evening and I’d play 
all the songs they liked to hear and they’d sing. Their favorites 
were “For Me and My Gal,” “My Darling Clementine,” and 
“T’ve Been Working on the Railroad.” 

We didn’t rest too long, however. Soon we got ready to attack 
the mainland of Italy—a move which resulted in the horrible 
nightmare of Salerno. 

Fortunately for me, my ship containing special troops didn’t 
land until D-plus-5, five days after the initial invasion. The beach 
was secured by that time, only because our infantry troops don’t 
recognize defeat. Yet for many of them, it was the end of the 
war. I am not qualified to describe the terrible battle because I 
wasn’t there when it happened. 

I was on a ship in the harbor with many others while the 
battle raged ashore. We were subjected to several air attacks and, 
as many ships as there were, it is hard to believe that Jerry could 
drop bomb after bomb without hitting one single ship—but that 
he did. At least, not within the range of my view. 

I was on an LST (Landing Ship, Tank) manned wholly by 
the British Navy. I can still almost hear the ‘captain’s voice com- 
ing over the ship’s loud-speakers as he said, very calmly: “The 
Jerries are approaching—man your guns (to the Navy antiaircraft- 
gun crews). Steady now—steady—here they come, out of the sun— 
steady. Fire away and good hunting!” 

A terrific din would ensue at that moment. Every gun in the 
harbor would open up, and above the terrible clatter could be 
heard the ominous roar of the Jerries power-diving down on us. 
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We couldn’t see them in the sun till they were real close. Then 
they’d pull out of the dive and drop their eggs. And in addition 
to worrying about the Heinies, the flak from our own guns rained 
down on the metal decks like hail. Our boys scrambled under the 
vehicles on deck to keep from getting hit by our own spent bullets 
and shrapnel. It was no picnic, I assure you. 

When the beachhead was firmly established, we landed at 
Paestum, Italy, site of ancient temples. We moved inland and our 
boys took Benevento. This city had received a terrible beating 
from our air force. Fortunately, the civilians had evacuated the 
town prior to the air raids and the stench of dead bodies was not 
noticeable as it had been at Caltanissetta in Sicily. 

Twenty miles North of Benevento we bivouacked in a vacant 
lot in a town called Telese. It was here that one day I was called 
to the orderly room. ; 

“How would you like to be a combat correspondent?” asked 
Captain Sam J. Clark of Alva, Oklahoma, the company com- 
mander. 

You could have flipped me with a feather. When I got over 
the shock I answered in the affirmative. 

“The army is getting some kind of new setup,” he told me. 
“You'll be assigned to Fifth Army but you'll still live with us. Go 
see G-1 for the details.” 

G-1 turned out to be a major, and although I should have 
kissed him, I can’t even remember his name. He gave me my 
instructions and off I went. The first thing I did upon returning 
to the signal company area was to write myself a card which read: 

“Sgt. Wilbard W. Harr, 13070072, has permission to leave the 
company area at any time in connection with his duties as Fifth 
Army Field Correspondent, by order of G-1.” 

And Captain Clark signed it without a murmur. Further- 
more, G-1 said I was to have transportation supplied whenever a 
vehicle was available. First Lieutenant Kenneth Tacey, my radio 
officer, co-operated with me one hundred per cent by assigning 
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me a radio peep whenever I wanted it. The drivers co-operated 
too, because I got them out of the company area, enabling the 

to see more of the countryside and giving them a measure o 
freedom. 

My first official trip was back to Benevento where I bought an 
Olivetti portable typewriter for a five-gallon can of gasoline, some 
small cans of Nescafé, a few packs of cigarettes, and thirty-five 
dollars cash. The storekeeper’s shelves were empty, but he told 
me he had the typewriter buried so the Nazis couldn’t get it. 
There were a few letters to transpose on it, which he did in a 
short time. When it was ready, I returned to the 45th Division 
area and embarked on my new career as combat correspondent. 
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October 22, 1943—January 29, 1944. 


I'TALY—Ever since we landed in Sicily, we’ve heard tales of 
barbarism perpetrated by the Germans. It is good to know that 
the average American soldier is more civilized than the supposedly 
cultured German fighting man could ever hope to be. Not only 
are they considerate of the natives, but in the thick of things they 
still have—or rather find—time to show deep respect for their 
buddies and the folks back home. 

Back in Sicily, a first sergeant from one of our infantry regi- 
ments was killed in action. Immediately, every topkick in the 
regiment emptied his wallet into a pool, which netted $245. The 
money was turned over to Ralph M. Chester, field director for 
the American Red Cross, with the 45th Division, who routed the 
money through Red Cross channels to the hero’s wife back in the 
States. 


Met a chap named “Lucky” Bill Howell of Oklahoma City 
last night. He’s from the infantry. He was telling me of the time 
he was one of the first to enter San Stefano, back in Sicily. The 
Germans had machine-gun positions set up at strategic places 
around the main square. The Americans got a reception of hot 
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lead. After a pitched battle, the Germans were liquidated and 
Lucky crawled out of his position untouched. A young native girl 
came running out of a house and gave Lucky a pearl crucifix. He 
always carries it with him. 


The Italian language has more dialects than the people them- 
selves have bambinos—and that’s covering a lot of territory! I have 
two buddies, both of Italian descent, one is Sicilian and the other 
Italian. Well, the Sicilian lad—Salvatore J. Zuffante of Boston— 
was kingpin while we were on the island, while the Italian boy 
had as much trouble making himself understood as a city slicker 
talking doubletalk to a hillbilly. But here on the mainland their 
positions are reversed and Corporal Lenny Pilla of New York, the 
Americano-Italiano, goes to the head of the class. I play safe and 
stick close to both of ’em. 


I'TALY—Here’s a story about a close shave up at the front. 
Sergeant Robert C. Gienapp of Waterloo, Iowa, a radio operator, 
was driving his peep near the front when he spotted an itinerant 
native barber. Bob sat himself down on a tree stump and the 
barber went to work. Just about the time the tonsorial artist had 
half of Bob’s face shaved, along came a screaming Mimi (mortar 
shell) and exploded about a hundred feet from them. The barber 
hurriedly threw his instruments into his suitcase and fled, leaving 
the bewildered sergeant sitting on the stump with whiskers cover- 
ing half his face. 


Whenever we’re fortunate enough to bivouac near a town, 
many of the lads make themselves at home with the natives. When 
the sun goes down, the streets are as deserted as a ghost town— 
and blacked-out, of course. But we manage to get ourselves invited 
into the homes, where we are invariably offered wine and what- 
ever food they have. It is an eerie affair, the lighting consisting 
of what appears to be a miniature Aladdin’s lamp—with olive oil 
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used as fuel. Some homes use candles. The houses are wired for 
electricity, but none is available as yet. 


Although the Army chaplains conduct services every Sunday, 
whenever possible, the doughboys like to go to a real church once 
in a while. This opportunity arises when we’re near a town. I 
was in such a church yesterday with my friend, Zuffante, and he 
interpreted the sermon for me. The priest told the congregation 
that they must love the Americans as their liberators, even though 
their homes and loved ones are lost through Allied bombings. He 
told them that we bomb only out of dire necessity, and it is not 
too high a price to pay for liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
The priest also told them that the Americans are religious, God- 
fearing people, and proved it by pointing out that half of his 
listeners in church this morning were American soldiers... . And 
so they were. 


The roads are always full of people returning to their homes 
after we oust the enemy. They have with them food, clothing, 
and even furniture. This morning I saw an amphibious jeep 
loaded with a family of football-team proportions, plus all their 
belongings. The GI driving it was hardly visible under the mis- 
cellany. In case you haven’t heard, the Germans used to run 
down the natives if they didn’t get out of the way of their war 
machines fast enough. 


This is grape harvest and wine-making time in Italy. All along 
the roads one sees women and girls carrying enormous loads of 
grapes on their heads, while the stronger sex hauls the grapes in 
horse-, mule-, donkey-, or oxen-pulled carts. There are blue 
grapes and white grapes, large grapes and small grapes—grapes, 
grapes, and more grapes. That’s about all they grow here and in 
Sicily—grapes and olives. It seems that the water is not good 
over here, and so they must drink wine—which sounds to me 
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more like an excuse than a reason. Incidentally, do you know how 
they make wine over here? Well, it may be different in the larger 
wineries, but the local stuff is made as follows (I hope this doesn’t 
spoil your appetite): The grapes are placed in a large tub, then 
either a man or a woman—with or without shoes—gets into the 
tub and stomps the juice out of the grapes. We assume that either 
the feet or the shoes are washed prior to this operation, but no- 
body dares ask. Anyway, the natives assure us that after the juice 
ferments, all impurities go to the bottom of the tub, while the 
pure (?) and delicious (?) wine is ladled off the top. 


ITALY—‘“When it comes to doing police work,” MP Benjamin 
J. Donahue of Dorchester, Massachusetts, said to us the other day, 
“Tl take the Boston Commons over the Italian combat zone any 
day in the week!” 

Donahue, who used to be a detective on the Boston police 
force back in his better days, says he was in many street fights and 
running gun battles with bandits, but it wasn’t half as tough as 
merely guarding the Thunderbird command post over here. 

“Back in Boston,” said the military policeman, “it was even- 
Stephen in a gun fight with a criminal—I had a gun and he had 
a gun. But this combat business is a different story altogether. 
Jerry throws an eighty-eight or a one-seventy shell at you, and 
what the hell can you do about it? Nothing! Just dive for your 
dugout and pray the Good Lord will let the shell drop elsewhere.” 

The New Englander likes to tell about the time he was aide 
to former Governor Hurley of Massachusetts. “Ah, those were 
the days,” sighed the burly soldier. “Riding in big sedans, loafing 
at the State Capitol, and meeting all the big shots!” 

Then Donahue snapped to attention to salute a shavetail who 
was coming out of the command post. 


Private Robert E. Jagoda of Chicago, Illinois, an infantryman, 
is not making a collection of Purple Hearts, and that’s what he 
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tried to tell the doctor after Jerry peppered the area with shells. 

Private Jagoda was reposing in his luxuriously appointed pup- 
tent one day when a mortar shell landed three feet from his head. 
The tent was perforated by the shrapnel, but the foot soldier re- 
ceived only minor nicks on his back and hands. 

With a Purple Heart medal safely stored in his wallet, Jagoda 
returned to his company and promptly received a gash on his 
wrist from more shrapnel. Back to the medics he went. 

The doctor examined the cut carefully, then said: “This could 
have been caused by shrapnel—but then, on the other hand, it 
might have been caused by a flying rock.” The doc hesitated and 
thought for a moment. Then he added: “I don’t know whether 
to give you a Purple Heart for this or not.” 

“If you don’t mind, sir,” said Private Jagoda patiently, “just 
fix up the wound so I can get back to my company. I already 
have a Purple Heart.” 


According to Corporal Antonio D. Maestes of San Juan 
Pueblo, New Mexico, and Private First Class John W. Young of 
Skiatook, Oklahoma, it hardly pays to get sick over here. 

The boys came to that conclusion when they went on sick call 
one morning, Maestes with a cold and Young with a cut finger. 
Young went into the back of the ambulance to have the cut 
dressed, while his buddy stayed outside with a thermometer stuck 
in his mouth. 

Then out of nowhere came a shell. It crashed into and de- 
molished a near-by building. The concussion sent Maestes in one 
direction and the doctor in another. Young was bounced around 
inside the vehicle and thought it was an earthquake. Needless to 
say, they wasted no time in getting to their dugout. 

Asked about his cold later, Maestes said: “My cold? Guess 
the concussion killed the germs. I feel fine.’ Then he added, 
whimsically, “What worries me, though, is the thermometer. 
Couldn’t find it any place. Maybe I swallowed it.” 
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ITALY — Sergeant Anthony Platania of Poughkeepsie, New 
York, a cook in the signal company, was born in the small town of 
Taormina, Province of Messina, Sicily. When he was three years 
old, his dad, Salvatore Platania, went to America to seek his for- 
tune. Five years later, Platania the elder was financially able to 
send for his wife and eight-year-old Tony. 

A few days ago, almost a year after the sergeant landed in 
Sicily, he was able to visit his home town and sleep in the very 
room in which he was born. 

Tony managed to get a pass from his company commander. 
He hitchhiked to Naples and thumbed a ride in a transport plane 
going to Sicily. The plane, however, landed at the Comiso airport 
on the Southern coast, while his home town was far up the Island 
on the East coast. 

Platania’s trip almost came to naught. When he arrived at 
Comiso he learned that there were no scheduled flights to Catania, 
the nearest big city to Taormina. He couldn’t even find a GI 
truck headed in that direction. Time was fleeting and his pass was 
good only for a few days. Tony was just about to give up and 
head back for the mainland when he finally got a ride to Catania. 
From there he thumbed a ride in a civilian car but had to guar- 
antee the Sicilian driver that he would reimburse him for the 
precious gas. 

Although they hadn’t seen Tony since he was eight, some 
eighteen years ago, his relatives noted the family resemblance and 
recognized him. He met two uncles, three aunts, and numerous 
other cousins. They were much surprised and very glad to see him. 

Tony had better luck on the return trip. He caught a plane 
out of Catania which landed him right in Naples. 

“T’m certainly glad I got to see them,” said Patania. “For a 
| . while I felt pretty bad to think that I was right over here and 
| couldn’t get to see my relatives, But now I’m satisfied.” 


A cross between the old-time medicine show and the modern 
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radio program is the service provided by Robert A. Matheny of 
Ludlow, Ky., the assistant division chaplain. 

He has about the best public address system in the division 
rigged up on truck, and goes from area to area, playing records, 
broadcasting the latest news or having a couple of bandmen stop 
up and perform over the mike. 

At the end of each group of numbers he gives a “commercial” 
plugging the religious literature he has for distribution. 


NAPLES—Ah, Napoli—the land of the fee and the home of the 
knave. 

While still on the line at Venafro, orders came through author- 
izing short furloughs at a rest camp in Naples for small groups of 
soldiers. We managed to hornswoggle a pass in order to go with the 
group which included our buddies, Cliff Marple and Bob Gienapp. 

Arriving by Army truck, we found the rest camp to be a large 
building right on the bay. It was formerly a barracks used by the 
Italians, so you know that it was devoid of any luxurious appoint- 
ments. We were ushered into a large room, in which there were 
two rows of Army cots. We claimed one of them for our personal 
use during our stay, although it was for emergency purposes only 
—in case any of our entertainment plans failed to materialize. 

We stayed there just long enough to put on clean clothes and 
wash up. Then we sallied forth for adventure in the hustling, 
bustling city which is spread out almost in the shadow of Vesuvius. 

The first thing that strikes you is the number of procurers, who 
accost you at every few feet. They come in both sexes and in 
assorted sizes, shapes and ages. There are little boys—no more than 
eight years old—drumming up trade for their sisters. There are 
well-dressed, dignified-looking middle-aged men carrying brief 
cases—looking for customers for their female clients. 

In all fairness to these individuals, who were singled out by the 
fickle finger of fate for these unsavory endeavors, we must say that 
the procurers would just as soon procure you a black-market meal— 
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and also for a fee. They won’t let a buck get away from them nohow. 

Their spiel usually goes like this: “Hey, Joe. Bifsteck an’ pota- 
toes, roast bif, pasta, vino an’ bella signorinas. Yeah, Joe? Come, 
I take you.” Some, who couldn’t say that much in American, would 
shove a sloppily hand-printed menu under your nose. One soldier 
became so tired of saying “no” every few steps that he painted the 
word in large letters on a piece of cardboard and hung it from his 
neck. 

However, the hectic adventures of Baldy and Shorty will serve 
to give you an idea of what could happen to a couple of guys on 
the loose in gay Napoli. 

Baldy is a jolly, pink-faced, chubby individual who tips the 
scales at about 230 pounds. Shorty is a really sawed-off chap, 
weighing in the neighborhood of 130, and his character is more on 
the sarcastic side. Both were well seasoned, both in combat and in 
the vagaries of life, having passed the age where they could be 
called youngsters. 

As soon as these veterans arrived in town, they cleaned up at the 
rest camp and started out for what was definitely not intended to 
be a rest. They had the cleanest-looking kid lead them to a black- 
market restaurant, where they ordered bifsteck and potatoes and 

vino. It was very disappointing. The meat was either horse or 
mule meat, and to make matters worse there was only a thin sliver 
of it. The boy patiently sat in a corner throughout the meal. When 
the soldiers paid the bill, the kid went to the proprietor and de- 
manded his commission. He got it. 

Baldy and Shorty ambled all over town, walking up and down 
the streets, with frequent rest periods in the handiest bars. At 
about 8 p.m., Baldy said: “It’s about time we got us a coupla 
shack jobs.” Shorty being agreeable, they hailed the first chippie- 
agent who promised, “Bella signorinas—on’y seventeen! Per tutte 
notte.” 


After settling the quanto costa angle, the veterans were led up 
dark alleys until they arrived at their destination. Here the agent 
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took them to a second-floor apartment, where they were introduced 
not only to the bella signorinas, but also to their mother, father, 
aunts, uncles, cousins, sisters and brothers. They were welcomed 
with smiles and laughter. 

Baldy and Shorty hadn’t expected this turn of events, but their 
hosts did everything to make them comfortable. All the adults sat 
at a large round table, while the children hovered around trying to 
get into the act. Papa brought out a big bottle of wine. Mamma 
went into the kitchen and fixed up a snack. Under this sort of 
hospitality, the soldiers relaxed. They figured that everybody, in- 
cluding the children, knew what they came for, but nobody seemed 
to object. That being the case, the boys shrugged their shoulders 
and entered into the spirit of the occasion. 

As it always seems to work out, Shorty’s dame turned out to be 
a big hefty mamma, while Baldy’s playmate was no more than an 
undersized midget, and that’s putting it conservatively. The soldiers 
had no choice in the matter, since the girls just picked the man of 
their choice and plopped in his lap. 

“Are you gonna take on that peewee?” Shorty asked his partner 
in English. 

“If she’s willing, I’m willing,” Baldy giggled, tickling his girl 
under the chin. 

The preliminaries over, Mamma got up from the table and 
said: “Come. I show you to your room.” 

“Did she say room?” whispered Shorty. 

“That’s what it sounded like,” answered Baldy. 

And that’s what it was—one room. It had one double bed 
against a wall, and a single folding cot against the opposite wall. 

“T'll toss you for the bed,” grinned Baldy. 

“Okay—but I don’t know how you’re gonna make out on that 
cot if you lose.” Shorty tossed a coin and won. 

Baldy guffawed. He grabbed his girl, Maria, by the arm. 
“C’mon, shrimp, this is our neck of the woods.” And he dragged 
her to the cot. Although the men spoke in English, the girls knew 
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what was going on. Everybody but Shorty thought it was a big | 
joke, but he seldom smiled at anything. 

Mamma drew a drab curtain across the center of the room. It 
was hung on a string. Then she chirped a merry “good night” and 
left, closing the door behind her. 

Anna, the big gal, switched off the electric light and laughingly 
pulled Shorty onto the bed. He could have been heard mumbling 
in the dark: “Hey, take it easy. What’s goin’ on here?” 

On the other side of the curtain, the cot started to object with 
creaks and groans to a heavy weight suddenly thrust upon it. 

“Howya makin’ out?” Shorty inquired in the dark. 

Baldy laughed. Maria giggled. “We're doing fine,” came the 
answer. 

At that moment there was a crash. The folding cot had un- 
folded. 

In rushed Mamma, switching on the light and wringing her 
hands. She pushed the curtain back, exposing Baldy on the floor 
in his longjohns, with Maria perched precariously on his bulbous 
abdomen. 

“We fix. We fix,” Mamma said, helping Baldy up. Together 
they set the cot up on its legs and she pronounced it fixed. Shorty 
and Anna sat up in bed, watching the proceedings. Mamma pulled 
the curtain, switched off the light and exited. 

“You gonna try it again?” asked Shorty, incredulously. 

“Sure,” laughed Baldy. “I never had so much fun since my 
grandmother got her crutch stuck in a knothole!” 

But no sooner did the giggling stop and things seemed to be 
settling down when plop! down crashed the cot again! . 

In dashed Mamma, switching on the light, pulling back the 
curtain and again exposing Baldy and Maria. Shorty sat up in bed 
and yelled: “What the hell is this, the lobby of the Waldorf As- 
toria?” Nobody paid any attention to him. The three women were 
yelling at each other in Italian, and Baldy was laughing his head 
off. 
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“We fix. We fix,” Mamma shouted, trying to pull Baldy up. 
“To hell with that stuff,” yelled Baldy, still laughing. “You get 
your ass out of here and don’t come back. This cot is just as good 
on the floor as up on legs.” And with that he threw a pillow at the 
hastily retreating Mamma. 

“I’m getting out of here,” shouted Shorty, hopping out of bed. 
“This is worse than Grand Central Station!” 

But Anna had other plans. She pulled Shorty back on the bed 
and switched off the light. ; 

After a short struggle, everything was quiet. 


I'TALY—In our last bivouac area, we became well acquainted 
with Mr. and Mrs. Vincenzo Sabatino and their five children. Sev- 
eral of the boys would visit with the family of an evening, drinking 
wine and making music. 

First Vincenzo would sing Neapolitan airs, accompanied by 
his wife playing a beat-up piano. Then yours truly would take a 
turn at the ivories, accompanied by Alex Oklatowitz, a GI from 
Wallingford, Connecticut, who pumped an Italian accordion. 

We played good old American swing, but we got the impres- 
sion that our host preferred his Italian music. 

Lena, an eight-year-old daughter, became so attached to Master 
Sergeant Joe Romack of Chicago that she cried when we left. 
They all begged us to return and visit with them again; but our 
business is to go forward, and it is doubtful if we will ever see 
them again. 


Yesterday a native farmer approached Sergeant Thomas F. 
Brescia of Highland, New York, with a piece of paper. Brescia 
read the note, which was written in English: “This is to certify that 
the Americans will pay for the two pigs we took.” It was given to 
the farmer by two German soldiers. 


ITALY—A lot of captured equipment falls into the hands of 
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the 700th Ordnance Company. One of the men took a fancy to a 
Nazi light machine gun and mounted it on his jeep. With a load 
of German ammunition, this dogface set out for a nice open field 
where he intended to test the weapon. But he failed to notify his 
buddies. As soon as he fired a burst, other Yanks in the vicinity, 
recognizing the sound of a Heinie machine gun, opened fire in his 
direction. He fled in a hurry. Next time, he says, he'll tip off his 
buddies before he goes in for target practice with his captured 
weapon. 


This happened to an officer, whose name we mercifully omit. 
He was inspecting a field kitchen when enemy planes swept over 
and strafed the area. He dived into a slit trench, as did everyone 
else. Just as a stream of bullets thudded into the ground near him, 
he felt something hit his hand. Then a warmish, thick liquid 
started running up his sleeve. When the raid was over and the 
officer didn’t move, somebody asked him if he was hurt. He said 
he was shot in the hand but just couldn’t look at it. Everyone had 
a belly laugh. The officer, sensing something wasn’t just as it 
should be, raised his head and looked at the “wounded” hand. It 
was covered with egg yolk! 


LAFFS FROM THE FRONT: When Sgt. Joe Weiss of New York 
entered a small Italian village, it was only a few hours after the 
Jerries had left. While he was dining with a native family, a dog 
sauntered in. “Get out of here, Fritz!” yelled the host, in Italian. 
“Not ‘Fritz,’ whispered his wife as she nudged him in the ribs. 
NOW Atsi lOexr 


Headquarters was located in a small Italian house and Sergeant 
Carol Gregg of Belmont, Ohio, lived on the upper floor. None of 
the officers were around at the time, and Gregg and a buddy were 
having a few loud laughs. Suddenly they heard the clump-clump 
of heavy footsteps on the stairs. In walked the general, looking 
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anything but pleased. “Don’t you know better than to make such 
noise in -he headquarters building?” he bellowed. Then he noticed 
an open box of chocolates and his scowl disappeared. “Oh, is that 
candy from home?” he beamed. “Yes, sir,” said Gregg. “Will the 
general have some?” The general would. He sat down on a C- 
ration box and had a most jovial conversation with the two enlisted 
men. He left a half hour later—when there was no candy left. 


A second looey, of the MP’s, was taken down a peg the other 
night. He was standing with a group of enlisted men near a road 
on a dark night. A peep pulled up and got stuck in a ditch. A 
shadowy figure got out of the peep and yelled to the men to help 
him push it out. Everybody but the looey went to help. 

“And what’s the matter with you?” asked the shadow. 

“T’ve got a gold bar,” snickered the lieutenant. 

The shadow walked up close, pointed to his helmet and said: 
“I’ve got two silver ones, so get your hulk down there and start 
pushing!” 


When the signal company moved into pyramidal tents back in 
a rest area, Staff Sgt. Clifford Marple of Englewood, Col., solved 
the stove situation by building an honest-to-goodness stone fire- 
place! Before you could say “Fall Out for Calisthenics” the 
idea spread and similar heating devices appeared in many other 
tents. 

But Privates Mike Grourke and Harry “Red” Thomas, both 
of Philadelphia, and Sergeant Herb Teitelbaum of New York 
ran into trouble with a 200-pound iron steam pipe which they 
were erecting for a chimney. The pipe wouldn’t “draw” and the 
tent filled with smoke. | 

It was a lot of work taking the heavy pipe down again, but 
it had to be done. Then Pvt. Thomas took a squint through 
the pipe and let out a yelp! There was a rat’s nest in the middle 
of it! 
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Private Dave McKenzie of Charlotte, N. C., ran to the nearest 
recruiting office and enlisted as soon as he reached his 18th 
birthday. This tall, blond youth was looking for action and ex- 
citement. On the way over, young Mac kept polishing his rifle. 
The army had drummed it into his head that the rifle was his best 
friend. 

When McKenzie leaped off the ramp of the landing craft on 
the beach at Sicily, he found himself in water over his head. But 
he had been trained for just such a situation. In a flash he slipped 
out of his heavy equipment and swam to shore: 

In a few minutes, however, young Dave realized that his rifle 
—his best friend—was laying in six feet of water with the rest of 
his equipment. 


Military Policeman Gerald “Red” Skelton of Greencastle, 
Indiana, no relative of the “I Dood It” man, was directing traffic 
in the beat-up town of Venafro. It was dark, except for an ambu- 
lance which came tearing down the road with its bright lights on. 

Red stopped the vehicle and started in his professional man- 
ner: “What’s the matter with you guys? Do you want the Jerries 
to get a bead on... ?” 

At this point Private Skelton realized that in the front seat of 
the vehicle sat two very cute French girls. They were volunteer 
ambulance drivers who had recently arrived in the area. 

After gulping a few times, Red’s voice became as smooth as 
the purr of a kitten. He continued: “I beg your pardon, ladies, 
but would you please turn out your bright lights?” 

The driver smiled sweetly and said the French equivalent of, 
“What you’re saying is Greek to me, bud.” 

But MP’s are resourceful. Red reached his hand through the 
open window and gently but firmly turned off the light switch. 
The French girl frowned as she squinted at the darkened road. 

Then, as she pulled the light switch on, she explained with a 
smile, “No can see.” 
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As the MP pushed the switch off again, he said affably, 
“That’s tough shavings.” 

The French girl thought it was time to terminate this de- 
lightful téte-a-téte. She sighed and said—as she pulled the switch 
on—“We must go.” 

Red banged the light switch off with finality as he answered: 
“We must LIVE!” 

The girl stuck her pert nose into the air and drove off in a 
huff. A hundred yards down the road, her lights snapped on. 

The military traffic cop removed his helmet, scratched his 
shaggy head and muttered in his beard: “Oh, them women 
drivers!” 


ITALY—News being scarce today, we decided to interview 
the man in the foxhole. We drove our peep to where the traffic 
for vehicles ended. At this point a husky MP stopped us and said: 
“This is as far as you can go.” Indignant, we boomed in our 
squeaky voice: “Step aside, you military-flatfoot—you’re monkey- 
ing with the press.” He quaked visibly at the mighty words and 
stepped aside to let us crawl through the barbed wire. We con- 
tinued on across no man’s land until we sneezed and somebody 
said “Gesundheit!” That was far enough for us. 

Leisurely retracing our steps with the speed of the wind, we 
dove into the first foxhole, only to find our old friend “Pappy” 
Benner of Colorado crowding us for space. “What do you think 
of the war, Pappy?” we asked, by way of beginning the interview. 
“War is hell!” came the answer. “That’s a very novel way of put- 
ting it,’ we assured him. “But can you elaborate on it a bit?” 
“Well,” grunted Pappy, “the ground is rocky and ferruginous and 
not at all conducive to foxhole digging. Then there’s the entomo- 
logical angle—I’ve got ants in my pants and bees in my cold coffee, 
sans evaporated or sweet cream. Then when I slip into the arms 
of Morpheus in a vertical position at night, the blood gravitates to 
my feet and my head gets cold. Furthermore, the Reader’s Digest 
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didn’t reach me this month, and I have no way of knowing 
whether or not Daisy Mae persuaded Li'l] Abner to join her in the 
holy bonds of matrimony.” “Stop!” we cried. “You're breaking 
my heart—.” 


Everything happens to William Bunnell of Stonington, Con- 
necticut, one of our MP’s. 

He was sent up forward to a town to divert traffic from a 
mined road. He arrived, only to find the town deserted—except 
for a few exterminated German soldiers. Shells were falling con- 
tinuously and Bunnell commuted between the road intersection 
and a nearby ditch. Needless to say, there was no traffic for him 
to direct. 

About an hour later the American troops marched into the 
town, led by a captain. When the officer saw Bunnell he cried: 
“What in hell are you doing here?” The MP answered: “I’m out 
here to direct traffic, Sir. We took this town yesterday.” “Sure 
we took the town yesterday,” the captain said slyly, “but the Ger- 
mans took it back again last night. We’re just getting here to 
retake it!” When it dawned on Bill that he had taken possession 
of the town singlehanded, not to mention unknowingly, he felt 
kind of weak. But it was only a moment before he regained his 
composure, because now there was traffic to direct—and so he went 
back to work. 


ITALY—We were stationed at Venafro, the capital of Shell- 
hole Valley, when an army cameraman came up for some human 
interest shots. I told him that I heard some nurses had just joined 
our field hospital and we should interview them. 

Yep, there they were—nine real, live American girls from the 
Army Nurse Corps. What a sight for sore eyes—and what music 
to the ears to hear them spout American talk. Maybe we're 
getting shell-happy, but these girls in their fatigue clothing looked 
more glamorous to us than Broadway chorus girls. 
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They lived in a large tent, and sure enough there were clothes- 
lines strung across the inside upon which waved silk stockings 
and other unmentionables. But these babes have what it takes. 
When they landed, they had to wade ashore in water waist-deep 
and were bombed and strafed. This is the first instance where 
nurses have been stationed this close to the front. They made it 
clear that they were very comfortable and didn’t want to be 
coddled. They came to do a job. And they’re doing it! 


While we’re on the subject of women—and it’s too bad we’re 
not on the subject more frequently—a personable young lady from 
Iowa showed up the other day in the middle of hell and served 
delicious doughnuts. 
The cutie turned out to be Mary Ross Moen, of Onawa, Iowa, 
‘| a member of an American Red Cross team serving the lads right 
» in the danger zone. The rest of the team includes Eleanor 
“Bumpie” Stevenson of New Haven, Connecticut, Lois Berney 
of Nevada, and Betty Coxe of Philadelphia. Ed Kosloski of 
Bridgeport is in charge of the gals. 

They brought over with them a machine capable of turning 
out six thousand doughnuts per day. They cook them up in the 
morning, then each girl sets out with a batch of doughnuts for a 
different outfit in the division. The unit kitchen makes coffee or 
hot chocolate to go with the delicacies. The first thing Mary asked 
was: “What’s Terry and the Pirates doing these days?” 


Bill Bunnell, our Military Policeman friend, is back with an- 
other episode. This time he was driving a peep for Corporal Virgil 
Stanbrough. Speeding along with his usual gusto, Bill passed an- 
other peep. “Slow down,” yelled the corporal. “Ya wanna get 
me busted? That was a full colonel in that peep we just passed!” 
Bill obediently slowed down. At that moment, however, a German 
“88” shell hit the ground alongside of the peep and sprayed shrap- 


nel all around them. Corporal Stanbrough curled into a small ball 
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on the bottom of the peep and yelled to Bill: “Fer gad’s sake step 
on the gas! Give it all she’s got! We’re being shelled!” 


The world’s most super salesman went into action the other 
day when Pfc. Donald Smith of Montana, who never even so 
much as peddled a peanut in his life, sold his two German captors 
a bill of goods and escorted them back to camp. 

Smitty, as he is affectionately known to his companions, drifted 
away from his company of Rangers during the hard mountainous 
fighting near Venafro. They were storming a hill which was being 
held by the Nazis, but in the midst of it Smitty ran out of ammo, 
lost his helmet, and found himself in the custody of five Nazis. 

Came the dawn and he was guarded by only two of the Ger- 
mans. Having a knowledge of the lingo, he heard the Heinies 
griping about everything in general. This gave him an idea. 

He pulled out a pack of Amercian cigarettes and some cara- 
mels and gave them to his captors. Then he told them how good 
we treat German prisoners and painted a beautiful word picture 
of a prisoner’s life behind the American lines, far out of reach of 
any danger. To top it off, he promised them a meal of steak, 
potatoes, white bread, and coffee as soon as they reached his 
camp. 

As the Germans were talking over the situation, the Americans 
started to shell the hill with mortar fire. Smitty jumped up and 
said: “‘We’re shelling this hill now and I’m leaving. Are you com- 
ing or staying?” 

The Nazis were undecided until a “Flaming Mimi” dropped 
uncomfortably close. Then they leaped up and announced: 
“We're coming with you!” 

The Yank’s buddies were amazed when the unarmed and 
helmetless Smitty marched into camp with the two fully armed 
Germans behind him. “Don’t shoot,” he shouted. “These are my 
prisoners!” 

The part that surprised Smitty, though, was that the Heinies’ 
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first meal in camp actually consisted of steak, potoatoes, white 
bread, and coffee. 


The Nazis seemed very happy over the fact that Supersalesman 
Smith sold them a bill of goods. 
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ITALY—Some men are just lucky, while others collect Purple 
Hearts. Take the case of Corporal Edward M. Pavlakovic, a 
member of an Ordnance outfit on the Allied bridgehead. 

Corporal Pavlakovic sheds shrapnel like a duck sheds water. 
Once he was struck by shrapnel in the shoulder. But the jagged 
piece of metal landed broadside and only bruised him. The next 
time he stopped a piece with his helmet, the resultant damage 
being a dent in his headgear. 

The Corporal is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Nick Pavlakovic of 
Hobart, Indiana, who came to this country from Croatia some 
thirty-five years ago and became citizens. He considers himself 
very lucky on that score, too. Croatia is one of the Nazi-occupied 
territories, in which Marshal Tito’s Partisans are making gnatlike 
jabs into the horny hides of the Heinies, 

Before arriving at the bridgehead, the Corporal saw service in 
Sicily and on the southern Italian front. He met some Croat 
refugees in one of the towns and was told some hair-raising tales 
of Nazi brutality. One of them was this: The entire family of a 
condemned Croat—including mother, wife, and sisters—was made 
to dig the victim’s grave and then stand by to watch the execution. 
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The Corporal is a very intelligent fellow and his observations 
are worth recording. Said Corporal Pavlakovic: “I heard a lot of 
stories about Nazi brutality from the Italians, but was under the 
impression that they were grossly exaggerated. But when the 
Croats—my father’s countrymen—told me equally horrible tales, I 
can’t pass them off as mere figments of the imagination.” 


ITALY—Private Emanuel Hirsch of the Bronx, a radio oper- 
ator of the Signal Corps, volunteered for duty with a front-line 
Infantry unit. The mission completed, the radioman was relieved 
and he was told to return to his company. But it was a black 
night—and here begins his weird tale. 

In the first place, Private Hirsch has a bad sense of direction; 
in the second place he wears eyeglasses and is practically night- 
blind; in the third place, not a star shone in the heavens and he 
couldn’t orient himself. It was only a matter of minutes before he 
was hopelessly lost in the blackness. 

Stumbling onward in the darkness, Private Hirsch gathered his 
wits and decided to look for wire on the ground, or rather grope for 
it. He knew that a wire from that neighborhood would lead right 
to battalion headquarters, where he would get transportation back 
to his own company. 

But he was too successful in his quest. He found two wires! 
One would lead to battalion headquarters—but the other? Then 
he remembered that a few days before the Yanks had held a mile 
or two of ground which was retaken by the Germans. That other 
wire might have been one of the old wires and would lead right 
into the Jerries’ territory. 

“As scared as I was,” recounted the private, “I could not 
help thinking of a story I read a long time ago—‘The Lady or the 
Tiger.’ Then I decided that if I could determine which was the 
newer wire, it would be the right one.” 

Down on his hands and knees, Private Hirsch examined the 
wires by touch. Finally he made his decision. He selected one that 
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he would follow to its very end! Yard by yard he groped his way 
through the black night, guided by the wire. He stumbled over 
shrubs and several times fell in muddy foxholes. But on he went, 
each step taking him closer to friend or foe, he knew not which. 

Suddenly a voice bellowed out of the darkness: “What the 
hell’s going on up there?” “They were the most beautiful words 
I'd ever heard in my life,” said the radioman. “The speaker was 
the battalion switchboard operator. He bawled me out for almost 
yanking the wire out of the switchboard.” 


When a bomb lands near a dugout and caves it in, there’s 
nothing funny about it. Private Robert Yeahpau, a full-blooded 
Kiowa Indian from Anadarko, Oklahoma, recently had the un- 
pleasant experience of being buried in his dugout for over an hour. 

Private Yeahpau, a member of the division Clearing Station, 
sought the safety of his dugout when Jerry planes appeared over- 
head and dropped demolition bombs on the medics? area. 

One of the bombs thudded into the ground at the edge of his 
dugout. The resulting explosion caved in the sides. While no 
shrapnel hit the Indian, the timbers supporting the roof of the 
dugout pinned him down helpless. He squirmed around suffi- 
ciently to release one hand, and thus dug a small hole which let 
the precious air keep him alive. 

When the raid was over, Private Yeahpau managed to attract 
the attention of his buddies by yelling through the air hole. His 
fellow medics dug down and extricated him from the timbers. 
Outside of a few minor scratches, the Indian was unhurt. 


ANZIO—Radio-repairing back in the States is accompanied by 
the grunts, groans and wheezes of elusive electrons, but on the Fifth 
Army’s Anzio bridgehead the repairmen are serenaded by a sym- 
phony of whining shells, whistling bombs and kettledrum explo- 
sions. 

Sergeant Joseph Gilbert Dube of New York is a man who re- 
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pairs radios under these strange and hazardous conditions. He is a 
member of the Signal Repair Section. 

Radio is a vital means of communication in modern warfare. 
Every type of equipment, from the walkie-talkie used right in the 
front lines to the large, powerful transmitters behind the scenes 
of action, plays a tremendously important part in coordinating the 
movements of a modern army. But to be of any value whatsoever 
a radio must be in good working condition. That’s where Sergeant 
Dube comes in. 

Almost every hour of the day a stream of radio equipment finds 
its way to the Radio Repair Section. Some of the radios just break 
down through rough usage in the lines, while others are put out of 
commission by bullets and shrapnel. Sergeant Dube’s job is to re- 
pair this equipment as soon as possible so that it can be returned to 
the front lines and put back into immediate operation. 

Although the Sergeant has available a large truck equipped 
' with modern gadgets, he must work under the most trying condi- 
tions. Like every other outfit on the battle-scarred bridgehead south 
of Rome, the repair section is within the range of enemy artillery 
fire—and Jerry knows it! Several shells have fallen alongside the 
repair truck, and there are many shrapnel holes in it. 

The repair-section area has been bombed several times, but the 
men are warned long before the enemy planes appear and so have 
time to seek the shelter of their underground caves. 

“The artillery shells are the most nerve-wracking,” said the ser- 
geant, who measures five feet four inches in height. “We never 
know when they’re coming over. But we have a job to do and we 
stick to it.” 


Private Francis P. Jardieu, a radio operator, has constructed a 
“darkroom” dugout for the express purpose of continuing his hobby 
of photography during his off-duty hours. 

Private Jardieu, who was a stereotyper for the Utica Daily 
Press, has been an ardent amateur photographer for the past 
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twelve years. When his wife, Edith, sent him a camera and some 
film, the radio operator discovered that most Italian photography 
shops were temporarily out of business and he couldn’t get pictures 
finished. 

A hasty V-mail to his wife, and Private Jardieu eventually re- 
ceived a package full of photographic chemicals and paraphernalia. 
To this modest equipment he added some Italian and German 
material he rounded up and got to work in his darkroom dugout. 

The amateur photographer’s excellent work soon brought him 
fame among his buddies, who immediately besieged him with 
requests for extra prints. The signal man obliges as much as he 
can, because he knows how well-received such snapshots are back 
home. He does his work with the aid of an Army flashlight. 


ANZIO—What’s it like to go out on a patrol with a radio peep? 
Well, we can give you a first-hand account, because we were out on 
one not too long ago with a radio operator. 

Sergeant Ernie Soden of St. Louis and yours truly were told to 
report with our peep to an Infantry battalion commander. We 
started out at midnight on a pitch-dark night, and a drizzling rain 
didn’t help visibility any. We drove without lights. The trip in- 
cluded driving across the beds of two rivers—with the water in 
them, yet! Then there were the inevitable bypasses around blown- 
cut bridges. 

One spot was so rough we decided to get out and walk in front 
of the peep to direct Ernie. Just as we stepped out, Old Ernie, 
who did not hear us say we were getting out, stepped on the gas 
and pulled away. The ground came up and smacked us in the 
face, smashing our glasses. We got back in the peep and stayed put 
from then on. 

We arrived at our destination at six in the morning, after the 
most miserable ride we ever had. Now it was raining pitchforks. 
Before we had a chance to make a cup of coffee, the battalion com- 
mander, a lieutenant colonel, took us out on patrol. 
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There were three peeps—the colonel’s, ours and a message- 
center peep with a crew to decode messages on the spot. Every so 
often we stopped and the colonel gave uS a message to send 
through. 

Everything went smoothly for a while. But suddenly a few of 
our tracks and peeps with mounted guns came roaring down the 
road. They turned around and set up in position at a road junc- 
tion—all guns being manned. 

“Gol-lee!” said Ernie. “Looks like something’s happening.” 

He was right. Our forward scouts spotted some Nazi tanks 
heading our way. Before we had a chance to worry about it, the 
Nazis started shelling the road, but their aim was bad. We all ran 
for a ditch and sprawled out in it, but not before we radioed an 
urgent message back to higher headquarters, telling of the shelling 
and the general situation. The shelling stopped and the tanks 
never got through. Our mission was completed—we knew how 
close the enemy was. Then we returned to headquarters for a 
good sleep. 


ANZIO—We sometimes wonder if people back home realize | 
how complete a division is. What we mean is that within the divi- 
sion itself there are facilities for repairing almost everything under _ 
the sun, and necessary services are available twenty-four hours a 
day. One such service is the towing service, offered by the wrecker §& 
section of our ordnance company. 

“There are thousands of vehicles of all descriptions going back 
and forth all day and night,” explained Corporal Roger H. Efau | 
of Superior, Wisconsin, a member of the section. “A percentage of 
them must come to grief from one cause or another—enemy artil- 
lery, mines, tanks, bombs and just plain accidents like those hap- 
pening on the highways back home. When this happens, it’s our 
job to drag them back to our repair section, where they are put 
back in tip-top shape.” 

Corporal Efau and Private First Class Robert V. Webb of Ana- 
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darko, Oklahoma, had an exciting experience back on the southern 
Italian front. They were sent out to bring back a peep after it had 
hit a mine. Driving into the field after the wrecked vehicle, the 
two men drove their ten-ton wrecker right over another mine. The 
blast blew the rear housing out of the wrecker, but the two were 
unhurt. 

“Incidentally,” added the corporal, “we also haul damaged 
artillery pieces from their frontline position to the rear for repairs. 
We haul everything from the smallest anti-tank gun to the big 
one-fifty-five howitzer.” 

At another time, right here on the beachhead, an enemy plane 
swooped down out of nowhere and strafed a wrecker. But the agile 
crew dived into a ditch and weren’t hit. 


You’d be amazed at the things that irritate the frontline soldiers. 
For instance, there’s the cigaret problem. The Army, in fairness to 
all cigaret manufacturers, buys almost every brand, the ten-centers 
as well as the fifteen. Well, here, as everywhere else, there are three 
favorite brands. Of course, only a certain number of men can get 
these brands (they’re handed out first-come, first-served) and the 
rest get the less popular and cheaper brands. These lads feel they 
are being cheated and raise the roof. 

Our suggestion for solving the problem is a simple one. Just 
have all the cigarets put up in a plain package which is merely 
labeled “cigarets.” We’d venture to say that half of the Joes 


wouldn’t be able to tell one cigaret from the other, if they weren’t 
labeled. 


ANZIO BEACHHEAD-—If anyone had asked Corporal Ray- 
mond Schammel of Baltimore if he knew how to use practical 
psychology, the answer would probably have been—“Hell, no!” For 
the corporal is a rather quiet, straightforward fellow. After all, to 
Practice psychology on a fellow man would be a mild sort of 
deceit — quite contrary to Schammel’s character. He probably 
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never even thought about it before. He simply had no use for it, 

But this day he was sitting next to the breech of his three-inch 
gun inside a mammoth tank destroyer, which was hidden in some 
dense foliage with the job of protecting an infantry command 
post. 

Sergeant Lawrence Rhoads of Columbus, Ohio, the tank com- 
mander, was watching the horizon through binoculars for signs of 
enemy activity. Corporal Schammel studied the terrain through 
his telescopic gunsight. 

Then it happened! 

Six Nazi Mark VI tanks came lumbering out of nowhere in 
the far distance and headed toward the CP. The sergeant and 
the corporal saw the Kraut monsters simultaneously and _ their 
faces changed from expressions of tense alertness to broad grins. 

What a target! The answer to every tank buster’s prayer! And 
there they were rumbling along in the open as though they were 
the only existing things on the beachhead. 

Corporal Schammel swung his gun around and aimed at the 
approaching tanks. But in a moment his smile gave way to a 
furrowed frown. The Nazi monsters were out of range of his gun! 

“Gad! We've got to do something,” the sergeant moaned. 
“Can’t just sit here and wait till they spot us and open fire with 
their 88’s.” Then he shouted: “Fire, anyway!” 

As Pfc. Peter Castellano of New Haven, Connecticut, rammed 
a shell into the breach, Corporal Schammel did some quick think- 
ing. He had an inspiration and was going to try something. It 
was psychology but he never thought about it in that way at the 
time. 

The Baltimore gunner let go a few rounds fired short of the 
gun’s maximum range. Then he increased the range slightly and 
dropped a few more shells in the direction of the Nazis. He kept 
up this “creeping fire” until he had fired twenty-two shells and his 
hot three-incher had reached its maximum range. 

The last shells fired still were short of their targets but the 
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The enemy tankmen saw the shells bursting in front of them 
and each one was getting closer and closer. As they couldn’t see 
the well-hidden tank destroyer they didn’t know just what they 
were up against. They also had no way of knowing that the 
spouting rifle had exhausted its range possibilities, 

And so the Nazis stopped short, whirled their tanks around, 
and high-tailed it back to their own lines, hastened on their way 
by twelve more shells belched from the tank buster’s powerful 
weapon. 

By routing the Mark VI tanks without scoring a single hit, 
Corporal Schammel probably saved the infantry command post, 
the tank destroyer, and prevented many casualties. This is one 
time psychology paid off. 

Author’s Note: This story was entered in the Congressional 
Record by Representative Thomas D’Allessandro of Baltimore. 


ANZIO—The other day we were riding along the road border- 
ing Anzio Harbor with Frank Jardieu, the photographer. It was 
there that we saw a very odd sight—a fellow riding a surfboard and 
being towed by a DUKW, commonly called “duck.” 

We thought we could get good pics of that, so we called to the 
duck and were invited to take a ride by a very pleasant lieutenant 
colonel, James Holiday of Portsmouth, Rhode Island, commander 
of the DUKW battalion. He was attired in swimming trunks, and 
you’d never know he was an officer. There were six other GIs on 
board, including the surfboard rider. 

The duck drives between the road to the sea along a roped-off 
lane on the beach. The rest of the beach is heavily mined. We 
were amazed at how the unwieldy-looking vehicle rides the waves 
—very smoothly. 

Once out in the harbor, every GI aboard, including the colonel, 
took turns riding the surfboard while Jardieu’s camera clicked. 
Then the photographer was persuaded to have a try at it. He did, 
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and when he got back in the duck and told us how thrilling it was, 
we decided to take a spin also. 

In a jiffy we were stripped down to our shorts and were over- 
board. The water felt icy at the first plunge but was deliciously 
refreshing. It was our first swim of the season. As you might sus- 
pect, the first time we stood up on the surfboard, we capsized. 

But the second attempt proved successful. It wasn’t hard at all, j 
in view of the fact that the duck travels between six and eight 
knots. Nevertheless, it was thrilling. That’s one way the hard- 
working duck crews get their recreation. 


ANZIO BEACHHEAD-FPrivate Leslie O. (Sandy) Franklin 
of Braman, Oklahoma, a cook, had his kitchen set up in a brick 
building near the water front. The garbage can was at the end of 
a long hallway, in front of a wooden door. Dozens of times he had 
walked down the hallway to empty rubbish into the garbage can. | 
But this time it was different. 

Sandy approached the can with his usual jaunty step and a 
song on his lips—for this kitchen mechanic is a jolly fellow— 
when wuHam! a Jerry artillery shell landed on the other side of | 
the door. It all happened so suddenly that he didn’t know what 
had happened until his head cleared about an hour later. 

At that time the Oklahoman recalled that the door flew open 
as the shell exploded. The garbage can flew toward him but it 
never caught up with him because he flew, too. In fact, he flew 
the entire fifteen-foot length of the hallway, and was stopped 
only when he hit the wall at the other end. 

He felt all right, except that he thought his eyes were full 
of dust and plaster. His buddies rushed him to the hospital, but 
the doctor assured him there was nothing in his eyes. The irri- 
tation was caused by concussion. Within an hour his eyes cleared 
up and he returned to duty. 

An examination of the door disclosed several shrapnel holes. 
“I guess I flew faster than the shrapnel,” is the way Sandy ex- 
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plains it. “And if the Oklahoma Aeronautical Commission hears 
of it, I'll catch the dickens. I don’t even have a pilot’s license.” 


Corporal Albert J. Chapas of Aurora, Illinois, was whittling a 
model airplane when the Jerries flew over. The exploding ack- 
ack made him jump, and he cut his finger. 

When the next air raid started, Chapas leaped into his dug- 
out. He sprained another finger. 

During a third air raid, he was too far from his dugout and 
decided to just hit the dirt. In doing so, he tripped over a strand 
of barbed wire and skinned his shins. 

He was getting a haircut when the next raid occurred. He 
jumped out of the barber’s chair so quickly that the GI tonsorial 
artist nicked his ear with the scissors. 

Right then and there, Chapas decided that the next time there 
was a raid, he was going to ignore it. It wasn’t long before he 
got a chance to try out his new theory. 

While the corporal was going to chow, Jerry planes showed up 
and our ack-ack outfits started throwing up a terrific hail of lead. 
Chapas steeled himself. He made up his mind to keep right on 
walking to the mess tent. He did just that, but he couldn’t help 
keeping a nervous eye on the enemy planes overhead. 


Suddenly the ground disappeared from under him. He fell 
into the garbage pit! 


Private Jack Rosendale of Baltimore, a message runner, is 

glad Yank tankmen are better shots than the Krauts. 

Rosendale was on his way to deliver a message to a forward 

infantry unit when he noticed the absence of traffic on the road. 
“Could it be that I went too far?” thought Rosendale. But be- 

fore he could answer his own question, he made out the ugly lines 

of a Nazi tank about five hundred yards ahead in some shrubbery. 


The Jerries let go with a round, but missed. The driver hit 
his target—a ditch. 
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Then a Yank tank opened up on the Kraut monster. A 
short, hectic battle followed, and Jack was in the middle of it. 
Finally the noise subsided and the message runner peered cau- 
tiously over the brink of the ditch. The Nazi boomwagon was 
routed. Rosendale turned his peep around and hurried back to 
Allied lines. 

“Our tankmen are the best people,” said the private, giving 
out with the praise. “I’m darned glad they showed up at the | 
right time.” | 


“Never be late for breakfast or you’re liable to get yourself a 
Purple Heart,” warns Sergeant Joe Weiss of New York. 

Joe operated his radio peep all through Sicily, landed at 
Salerno on D-Day, and went on all sorts of hazardous patrols with- § 
out getting a scratch. But one day while back in the bivouac | 
area, he was late for breakfast and therein lies the rub! 

When Joe made his belated appearance at the mess tent—the 
first time he was ever late for the morning meal—he was all alone. 
He poured himself a cup of coffee and was standing in the sun 
enjoying it when the Jerries staged one of their frequent air raids. 

“One of the planes swooped down and strafed the area,” re- 
counted the radio man, “A small shell—probably a twenty-milli- 
meter—landed and exploded right in front of me. It wasn’t until 
I noticed blood on my sleeve that I realized I was hit. I didn’t 
feel a thing.” 

Two pieces of shrapnel ripped through Joe’s left forearm and 
netted him the Purple Heart. In a few days, the hardy radioman 
was right back on the job—and right on time for breakfast every 
morning. 


I'TALY—Had a pleasant day today. Went up front to help 
Sergeant Tom Brescia of Highland, New York, locate a cousin 
of his who just arrived on the balmy beachhead. Passed the Mus- 
solini Canal which, despite what the publicity lads will have you 
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believe, is no more than an oversized ditch with a trickle of water 
running through it. At one point where there was a small water- 
fall, saw three dogfaces in their birthday suits taking showers. If 
we had a towel and soap along, we’d have joined them. (Memo: 
Take towel and soap along next time.) 

Then we drove over the dumdest roads, one of which was a 
wooden plank affair built by the energetic engineers, the boys who 
don’t get the credit but do most of the work. Most of the Beach- 
head is flat and open-like, but this spot was as dense with foliage 
and brush as a jungle. Got lost and asked an infantry captain 
which way to go. He didn’t know. Nobody seems to know where 
anybody else is up front. “I’m a stranger in town, Joe,” they say. 

Then the Captain, a very jolly chap, says: “Why don’t you 
stick around a while—I’ll show you the Jerries changing guard 
over on the next hill.” When we decline the invitation, he yells 
after us: “Keep your heads down when you go over that rise— 
or somebody’s liable to shoot it off.’ Then he laughs a nice long, 
hearty laugh. People have the oddest sense of humor up front. 
An MP says to us: “Know any rumors?” When we answer in 
the negative, he says: “Just as well. Last month I heard we were 
going to make a push and the only thing that happened was a 
piece of shrapnel pushed me into the hospital.” 


Some dogfaces are temperamental like a movie star posing 
for stills. Tom Desmond of Boston invented and built himself a 
shower made out of a chemical spray tank, rubber hose, and a 
large can which originally contained spaghetti and meat balls. 
“Great stuff,” we told him. “We'll have Technical Sergeant Tom 
McLean of Royal Oak, Michigan, take a picture of you when 
you take a shower. It'll make a nice pic for the Boston papers.” 

He says O.K., and then we tell him to notify McLean when 
the showering takes place. So this morning at chow, the Boston 
bean man tells us, after looking over the weather with the eye 
of an expert: “Think I’ll take a shower today.” 
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“Good,” we said, beaming. “But to make sure, why don’t you 
call the airport and have them send up a meteorologic balloon so 
you can get real dope on the weather?” Anyway, when we saw 
him again later, we asked him if he took the shower. “No,” he 
replies, very serious-like. “The weather man said the atmosphere 
is a bit turbulent.” 

“Ye gods,” we cried. “Do you think the photographer is going 
to hang around all day waiting for you to perform your much- 
needed ablution?” So he says very peeved: “Well, you don’t want 
me to ruin my health, do you—just for a picture?” Oh, well, he’s 
_got to take a shower sometime and we'll catch him yet. 


SOMEWHERE IN ITALY—One of the busiest spots in the 
division area is the Thunderbird message-center tent, the nerve 
center for the division’s communications. 

Private James O. Hayden of Mohegan, West Virginia, a mes- 
sage-center peep driver, is one of the lads who follows the motto of 
the Signal Corps: “Get the Message Through.” 

“I have no particular story to tell,” said Private Hayden. “Of 
course, I’ve delivered messages to all parts of the front, sometimes 
under military fire, but all our message runners go through the 
same thing every day.” 

The driver’s statement, however, minimizes the danger con- 
nected with the work. Not only do they deliver messages under 
shellfire, but they’re called upon to deliver urgent messages at all 
hours of the night. They drive with only small blackout lights over 
uncharted roads. If they are going close to the front, they drive 
with no lights at all. 

Driving over rough roads in combat is not like driving the 
family car over the Lincoln Highway back home. There is always 
a blown-out bridge, with the inevitable rough and dangerous by- 
pass hastily constructed by the engineers. 

“Of course, it’s tough at times,” said the signal man, “but it has 
its compensations. We get to meet a lot of people and see a lot of 
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scenery. We don’t consider this a travel tour, but we figure we 
might as well see as much as we can while we're here.” 


ANZIO BEACHHEAD —Cheered to victory by the husky 
shouts of war-weary veterans, Quartermaster Stable’s Six-by-Six 
won the first running of the Anzio Derby over the Beachhead 
Park Racing Association’s new shell-pocked course on the Anzio- 
Nettuno bridgehead. 

The winner, a shapely eight-year-old bay mare by Mr. Five- 
by-Five out of Good Truckin’, showed her trim heels to six of 
the classiest speedsters on the beachhead—and one jackass. She 
covered the quarter mile over a lightning-fast track in thirty-one 
seconds flat, setting a track record for the new oval and earning 
the purse of a two-pound box of high-grade chocolates for her 
clever booter, Jockey Bill Schmit of Portales, New Mexico. 

Gendarme Stable’s Rosa, a six-year-old brown mare ridden by 
Jockey Vernon Hall of Kerman, California, finished two lengths 
behind the winner, while AAA Stable’s Susie, a three-year-old bay 
filly, with Jockey Darl Abscher, Wetumka, Oklahoma, astride, took 
the small end of the purse. 

With a clear blue sky overhead and a warm wind blowing 
in from the Tyrrhenian Sea, the opening day of the spring meet 
was a huge success. Joe Boyle, President of the Beachhead Park 
Racing Association and famous New York bartender, was a happy 
man, indeed, as he counted helmets in the grandstand. 

Outrider Tom Brescia, Highland, New York, astride a pranc- 
ing brown donkey, led the colorful parade to the post when Bugler 
Bill Becker, Bergenfield, New Jersey, tooted the thoroughbreds to 
the track. Howard Seim, Schenectady, New York, directed his 
twelve-piece band in the playing of “O Sole Mio,” courtesy of 
Capt. Ken Conner, Longmont, California, the Special Service 
officer. 

Six-by-Six was made a heavy 3-2 favorite by the racing fans 
in the “run for the garlic.” The rest of the classy field included 
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AAA Stable’s entry of Betty, with Art Murphy, Wauchula, Florida, 
up; Old Mare, with Bobby Burns, Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, in 
the stirrups; Slow Motion, ridden by Jockey C. F. Vanooyen, 
Atigo, Wisconsin; Tow Stable’s Okie, Jockey Vance Shields, 
Sentinel, Oklahoma, aboard, and One-One Farm’s George, the 
jackass, booted in last by Jockey Pat Burns, two-hundred and forty 
pounds, Brooklyn, New York. 

Starter Doc Livingston, Phoenix, Arizona, had a bit of trouble 
getting the sizzlers lined up, but finally got them off to a good 
start. 

Six-by-Six, an exceptionally fast starter, leaped away from the 
starting line at the drop of the flag and headed for the inside 
rail. She was followed closely by the fast-stepping Susie, with 
Rosa running easily in third place. At the furlong pole it was 
Six-by-Six still setting the pace, but the field was beginning to 
bunch up. George, the jackass, wasn’t decided whether he’d run 
or not and Jockey Burns had to kick him in the midsection to 
get the stubborn animal away from the post. 

Coming down the stretch, the pacemaker showed no signs of 
tiring and shot over the tape with two lengths to spare. The 
cheering doughboys were well pleased with the results of the big 
event. 

The Finish-Foto, snapped by Tom McLean, Royal Oak, Mich- 
igan, backed up the verdict of the three official judges, Harold 
Pfeffer, Ozone Park, New York, Ken Tacey, Jersey City, and 
George Rassias, Lowell, Massachusetts. 

The running of the main event was climaxed with the dis- 
qualification of Slow Motion and Old Mare for cutting across 
the infield, and a claim of foul lodged by Jockey Pat Burns. Burns 
told the judges in no uncertain terms that the other entries must 
have been “doped” or else his mount would not have been beaten. 
A saliva test of the winner taken by Track Veterinarian Cliff 
Marple, Englewood, Colorado, proved Burn’s accusations to be un- 
founded. George, the jackass, incidentally, completed the quarter 
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mile in four minutes and nine seconds flat after finally breaking 
into a trot coming down the homestretch. 

Announcer Bill Fullam, New York, gave a thrilling description 
of the race over the public address system. Other officials at the 
successful meet were Tom O’Keefe, Hoboken, editor of the Thun- 
derbird Daily News on the side, and Timekeeper Dixie Barham, 
New York, who was appointed to that position because he had the 
only stopwatch on the beachhead. 

Six-by-Six posed gracefully for press photographers as President 
Joe Boyle placed a beautiful floral wreath around her steaming 
neck. The tremendous horseshoe of flowers was designed and built 
by Ed Cummings, New York, formerly a gardener. As the camera 
shutters clicked continuously, Boyle also presented the two-pound 
box of delicious chocolates to the happy jockey. A crowd of enthu- 
siastic admirers immediately surrounded Booter Schmit and urged 
him to open the box of candy. When he refused, the near riot 
which followed was quickly broken up by the Pinkerton MP’s. | 
There were three preliminary events on the day’s card. The 
opening opus, a claiming race with a purse of one can of C-rations, 
went to Susie, who later took third place in the Derby. Six-by-Six, 
the main event winner, set a sizzling pace to account for the second 
race and earned a can of spaghetti and meat balls. The third 
stanza was copped in a breeze by Okie, when his only opponent, 
Nellie, refused to extend herself. The purse for this event was a can 
of vegetable stew. 

President Boyle announced over the public address system that 
the feature race on Saturday’s card will be the inaugural of the 
Beachhead Preakness. A large crowd of rifle-toting race fans is 
expected to turn out for the big event. 


Author’s Note: There was a big turnout of pistol-packin’, rifle- 
totin’? doughboys on hand for Preakness Day, Saturday, May 13, at 
Beachhead Park. The main event was copped by an invader named 
GI from the famous 3rd (Marne) Infantry Division. Jockey J. 
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Mullins of Los Angeles booted GI to an easy two-length victory 
over the favorite Six-by-Six, who had won the Anzio Derby two 
days before. 

Four nurses from a near-by field hospital were on hand to drape 
a floral wreath around the neck of the winner. The girls were 
Gladys Mooney, Kathleen Peak, Mary Jermyn, and Dorothy 
Wooten. 

Another added attraction at the park was the appearance of a 
gay-colored beach umbrella, under which Red Pugh of California 
and Willie Burke of Kentucky served cold lemonade in true Coney 
Island style. 

The only thing missing from the angle of complete coverage of 
the races was newsreel cameramen. At that time there were no 
civilian reporters or photographers allowed on the dangerous beach- 
head, where no spot was safe from the Anzio Express (massive pro- 
jectile hurled by the Nazis’ big railroad gun) and Popcorn Pete 
(Jerry airmen who dropped personnel bombs which went off like 
a string of firecrackers on the Fourth of July). The Army prom- 
ised to send over a couple of GI cameramen to cover the events, 
but combat assignments took them elsewhere—they never showed 


up. 
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ANZIO—When the sun broke over Anzio beachhead on Thurs- — 
day, May 11, it was shining on Anzio’s Derby Day, but the dogfaces 
on the beach didn’t know it. They thought their Derby was to be run 
on Saturday, May 13. But that was just another way in which the 
now famous test of horseflesh differed from the hundreds of Der- 
bies that have been run from Sidney and Epsom Downs to Pomona. 
Some Derbies have been postponed, some have been canceled, but 
this was the first one to beat the gate and have its running two days 
before the advertised post time. 

It was just before D-Day and the Allies were poised for their 
cross-channel attack on the Nazis in France, so the boys on the 
Italian soil were worried. They weren’t bothered (much) by the 
fact that they were in range of Kraut artillery but they figured 
if the strike at France was made it might call for some special ac- 
tion on their own beachhead and all chances of holding a Derby 
would disappear as completely and quickly as a GI’s gift box from 
home. 

This move-up really put the heat on the management, and if 
any American track entrepreneurs think they have troubles they 
should have been on the beach that warm May a.m. while the pro- 
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moters of the classic event were going through the travail of build- 
ing a race meeting from the ground up on a half-hour’s notice. 
First of all, the idea was suggested only as a gag. But the ball 
started rolling and before things could be gotten under control the 
‘Beachhead Racing Association had been formed and Corporal Joe | 
Boyle, ex-New York bartender, was installed as Director of Racing. 
With a savoir-faire common to the breed of bartenders, Boyle set 
about his task of organizing, with Tom O’Keefe, editor of The 
Thunderbird, and this writer eagerly offering helpful suggestions. 
It wasn’t any time before Boyle had assembled a complete, fairly 
intelligent, and thoroughly inexperienced staff of Turf officials. 
“You're the official starter,” Joe said, and pointed his not-too- 
well manicured digit at “Doc” Livingston, a cook, and “Doc” was 
all set to out-Milton Milton. With the same skillful discrimination 
First Lieutenant Ken Tacey of Jersey City, Corporal Harold Pfef- j 
fer of Ozone Park, and Pfc. George Rassias of New York were se- 
lected as judges. Private “Dixie” Barham was chosen official timer, 
as he was the only guy on our side of Rome who had a stopwatch. 
Technical Sergeant Tom McLean of Royal Oak, Michigan, was | 
-handed the job of photo-finish cameraman. This was a master 
touch as Tom is a real photographer. Radio Operator Staff Ser- 
geant Cliff Marple got the job of Track Vet. He is from Engle- 
wood, Colorado, if that is reason enough. 
In the days preceding the race the boys had really become ex- 


cited over it. This is easy to understand, as they were doing a tough § 


job in dirty terrain and anything to break the monotony of sweat 
and tears was a welcome relief. Add to this fact that nine out of 
ten of them were hoss fans back in the States and you can imagine 
the kind of lather the fellows got themselves into. 

Director of Racing Boyle didn’t let any grass grow under his 
feet. While performing his duties as message runner, he toured the 
area in a peep and managed a little prospecting for horses as an 
extracurricular activity. And he found some equines too. Perhaps 
none of them traced back to the immortal trio of Matchem, Eclipse, 
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and Herod, and it’s a copper-riveted cinch that Matchem, Eclipse, 
and Herod wouldn’t have admitted it if they did, but each was 
equipped with the standard number of legs and all could remain 
erect without being propped against a barn. All in all they were 
as nifty a bunch of steeds as ever turned a quarter mile in thirty- 
five seconds flat. 

Naturally with a meeting of such world-shaking importance it 
was necessary to have race programs. These were mimeographed 
and distributed some days before the race, to help the publicity and 
to give the punters something to mouth over. Besides a wealth of 
little or no information on the racing capabilities of the horses, the 


programs carried announcements—by advertisers still to be identi- 


fied—but stuffed with GI humor. 

One of these suggested that the racegoer visit “Tony and 
Mario’s, where the Crowd Meets after the Races. Call a Cab— 
We Pay the Fare.” Another sent “Best wishes from the Anzio Bet- 
ting Commission.” 

Further, the program listed the awards that were to be pre- 
sented to the winners. The victor in the first race could expect one 
can of C-rations; first home in the second heat was promised a tin 
of spaghetti and meat balls; the prize for the third race was one 
can of vegetable stew. For the Derby, Director Boyle donated a 
two-pound box of chocolates from his own private stock. 

The programs went like wildfire; everybody sent them to their 
friend and relatives back home. Fortunately, we saved the stencil 
and soon had another batch “hot off the press.” 

Boyle distributed a program to each jockey having a horse en- 
tered on the day’s card. This was no easy matter, since the booters 
were from five different units spread all over the beachhead. 

Next thing was the selection of a track site. Our main problem 
was to find a place large enough but sufficiently surrounded by 
foliage so the Jerries couldn’t watch the races through their bin- 
oculars. 

Our final selection was a softball diamond some five miles be- 
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hind the front. It was much too small, but we couldn’t have every- 
thing and whatever we lacked in facilities we more than made up 
in enthusiasm. 

When everything was set, rumors started floating around that | 
the French invasion would take place any day. Of course, such 
rumors are always making the rounds among the doughboys, al- 
though we never get as much real information as the folks back in 
Hackensack. But this rumor was so persistent, we began to worry 
lest the invasion might interfere with the staging of our precious 
Derby. 

We worried so much about it, in fact, that Thursday morning, 
May 11—two days before the scheduled running of the event—we § 
decided to hold it that very day. | 

While Boyle took off in a peep to notify the jockeys, the track | 
officials set about building the course. We staked out an oval 
track, using tent stakes with engineers’ white tape strung between 
them. The track had a starting chute. 

We learned as we labored. The turns wouldn’t come out evenly 
and we had to keep changing the position of the stakes in order to 
avoid having them too sharp. Another discussion arose as to the 
necessary width of the track. We finally got the track finished by 
noon and rushed to chow so we could be ready for the races. 

Right after the meal, Special Service Officer Captain Ken 
Connors, of Longmont, Colorado, turned up and entered into the 
spirit of things. He suggested bringing a band and a public ad- 
dress system, so our fans could have a running description of the 
races. 

We hadn’t planned on making the event too big, as large gath- 
erings of dogfaces are not encouraged in the combat zone, due to 
frequent shelling by the enemy’s artillery. But we were 100 per 
cent for the Captain’s suggestion. 

By one o’clock a twelve-piece band and the public address sys- 
tem were set up and ready to give. Not until that moment did we 
think about getting an announcer. 
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Sergeant Bill Fullam of New York, a radio operator, happened 
to pass at that moment and Boyle approached him. 

“How about doing a Clem McCarthy, Bill?” Boyle asked. Bill, 
who used to be a lawyer in his balmier days, grabbed the mike by 
the throat, spouted a few practice lines, and accepted the assign- 
ment. 

Corporal Ed Cummings, another New Yorker and holder of 
the Silver Star, was busy making a huge floral wreath to grace 
the winner’s neck. He formerly was employed as gardener for the 
New York Park Department. 

About 2 p.m. the “Thoroughbreds” began to arrive. Some came 
in the big Army trucks and others rounded out their training by 
walking to the scene of action. If American bloodstock pundits 
could have seen that mess of hossflesh they would have wept in 
their beer. But they were horses, and to the hoss fans on that wild 
sandy beachhead, thousands of miles from Belmont Park, they 
looked like Whirlaways, Pavots, and Alsabs. 

About post time for the first event somebody remembered that 
it was customary to number the racers for purposes of identifica- 
tion—just in case some dogface wanted to risk a sheet of two on 
the result just in case. 

Judge Rassias was equal to the occasion and produced enough 
white material—heaven only knows where he got it—to make “sad- 
dle-cloths” for the contestants. He numbered these with freely 
smeared black paint. 

A healthy crowd had assembled by that time and we began to 
realize that the show that had been started as a gag was fast be- 
coming a serious race meeting for the patrons. The “paddock” was 
crowded with interested observers trying to lay the finger on the 
animal with the fewest faults, which was no simple matter. All of 
the equine contestants had been gathered up after the Eyeties and 
the Krauts had pushed back, leaving them behind. 

The band struck up, rendered a few snappy numbers, and the 
GIs were drooling for action. Captain Connors mounted his ros- 
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trum, the hood of a peep, and introduced Racecaller Bill Fullam 
to the crowd. If we had entertained any misgivings as to Bill’s’ 
ability to handle the job they were dispelled when he got warmed 
up. In no time he was reeling it off like Race-caller Freddy Capo- | 
sella and he gave amazingly accurate running accounts of the races, | 
For free, he threw in enough wisecracks to keep the customers at 
a high pitch throughout the program. 

Not only did Fullam handle his job well, but every one of the 
officials—from the starter to the timer—performed their duties as 
though they had been at them all their lives. All this—despite the | 
fact that not one of them had any more racing experience than | 
placing a buck to show with the corner bookie. The races went } 
off with remarkable smoothness, even to Outrider Tom Brescia of 
Highland, New York, who, mounted on an elaborately rigged don- | 
key, led the parades to the post. The band’s bugler blew all the 
traditional calls. 

Paddock Judge Tom O’Keefe had the toughest job. The pad- 
dock was a grape orchard behind a native grass hut. The horses 
were tethered all over the place and, as most of their names were §@ 
phony, nobody knew one from the other. 

Like every other Derby Day the preliminary races on the pro- | 
gram were just that and nothing more and excitement welled up 
to fever pitch as the big event came up for decision. 

When the field lined up it included the AAA Stable’s Betty, 3 
with Art Murphy, Wauchula, Florida, up; Old Mare, with Bobby 
Burns, Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, in the irons; Slow Motion, 
bearing the poundage of C. F. Vanooyen, of Atigo, Wisconsin; 4% 
Tow Stable’s Okie, carrying Jockey Van Shields, Sentinel, Okla- 
homa; Quartermaster Stable’s Six-by-Six, under Bill Schmit, of 
Portales, New Mexico; Suzie, with Darl Abscher, Wetunka, Okla- 
homa, riding; Gendarme Stable’s Rosa, guided by Vernon Hall 
of Kerman, California; and George, a white jackass, representing 


One-One Farm and well anchored under the 240 pounds of Pat 
Burns of Brooklyn. 
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Outrider Tom Brescia mounted his stylish brown donkey, that 
understood only Italian, and led the sterling array of fleet-footed 
' steeds to the starting post. After a moment’s delay Starter “Doc” 
Livingston sent his field off with sensational unevenness. 

With alertness worthy of a Don Meade, Jockey Bill Schmit got 
the mare Six-by-Six from a standing start to a blistering canter 
in scarcely more than an instant. Being encumbered by a mere 
170 pounds it appeared that she might make a runaway of the af- 
fair, but Darl Abscher soon had Suzie rolling and California Ver- 
non Hall had Rosa loping right along behind them. The others 
were strung out along the track as they hit the first turn. 

Down the backstretch they held these relative positions until 
Suzie began to make her move. As they went around the far turn 
she crept to the throat-latch of the leader and was inching up 
steadily as they swept into the stretch. It was evident by now that 
the prize was between these two and that Suzie was plenty game. 
But the sound inbreeding of the courageous Six-by-Six asserted it- 
self and the gallant mare surged ahead to win going away. No 
photograph was needed, and it was a darned good thing, because 
it was found that the camera was set at the wrong angle. 

The running was marred by a single incident when Private 
Burns complained that his mount, George, performed as though 
it had been tampered with. The judges quickly dismissed this ob- 
jection but are considering adding to the rules of racing the stipu- 
lation that in future Association races all horses must weigh more 
than their jockeys. 

The day’s card went over so big with the boys that Captain 
Connor suggested running another meeting. We decided to stage 
it on Saturday, May 13, the original date set for the opener, with 
the main event on that program being the ina‘ ural of the Beach- 
head Preakness. 

Our same troubles started all over again. After Thursday’s 
racing we had to tear up the track so that the fellows could play 
softball. Then Saturday morning we had to go through the ordeal 
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of reinstalling the track, turning out a new program, and attend 
ing to all the other incidentals. 

Saturday’s card went over even better than the initial program, 
The fans had a line on the horses and plenty of betting was done 
among the rival units. Four pretty nurses came down from a nearby 
field hospital to witness the events and provide an added attraction, 
The girls presented the Preakness Purse—a box of candy bars and 
a lifetime pen, the latter donated by the Captain. 

The horses turned out to be much better than we had figured 
and the jockeys really tried hard to cop the big end of the purse, 
although many rode without saddles or bridles. Some of the mounts 
had rope halters but in other cases the riders just grabbed a hand- 
ful of mane, hung on, and kicked for all they were worth. 

One problem arose when all. three horses in one race were 


scratched (they didn’t show up). On the spur of the moment we # 
substituted a donkey race. George, the jackass who made such a hit } 


on opening day, couldn’t be found to run against the outrider’s 


donkey. But the boys caught the spirit of the thing and ran to a § 
nearby field for more donkeys. The race wound up with eight as- § 
sorted jackasses and the crowd screamed with delight at their 3 


antics. 


There is no doubt that the races made a terrific hit and since : 
the Preakness the boys have been hollering for another meeting. § 
When and where that will take place is indefinite now, but all of ; 
the GIs are hoping that the site will be Berlin, and darn soon, too. | 
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SOMEWHERE IN ITALY—On our ride up here, we saw 
grim reminders of the furious Allied advance. Not one house stood 
intact—each was either demolished or gutted by Allied artillery and 
tanks. The houses are not close together; most of them stand alone. 
Every building was utilized by the Nazis as an observation post, 
and each had to be smashed to clear the roads for the Infantry. As 
soon as the Jerries were driven from a building—or wiped out—the 
next house was immediately taken over as an outpost. 

Some Nazi tanks are still intact where they were stopped, but 
many of them were reduced to a mass of junk. Not all of our tanks 
and tank destroyers escaped the same fate. 

At several spots we saw enemy and Allied tanks facing each 
other not more than 100 feet apart—and our equipment as well as 
the enemy’s stands where they fought—mute testimony of the furi- 
ous exchange of shells which stopped them in their tracks. 

Lining both sides of every road are thousands of shellholes, some 
of them only a few feet apart. And on the more important spots, 
there are very large cavities in the earth—the result of our accurate 
bombings. A bomb crater is much larger than a shellhole. 

Enemy equipment is strewn all over the roads. At some places 
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it has been piled by our own troops, but at other spots it is scat. | 
tered about just as it fell from the demolished trucks and tanks. 


Here’s a story about a Silver Star winner who doesn’t sit back 
and rest on his laurels. My buddy, Correspondent George F. 
Dennis, told it to us. 

First Lieutenant Jack C. Montgomery of Sallisaw, Oklahoma, 
and his platoon were on the front lines, about 150 yards from a 
heavily fortified enemy building. The Oklahoman started in on the 
Krauts by firing six rockets and ten anti-tank grenades to soften 
them up. Then he and his men advanced. 

The Jerries, however, had two machine guns covering their 
approach and sprayed them with lead. Ordering his men to pro- 
tect him with their small arms fire, the lieutenant grabbed a rifle, 
carbine and some hand grenades. 

Thus armed, he crawled close to the machine gun nests and 
attacked single-handed, first throwing hand grenades and then 
charging with his rifles spurting fire. The result: eight dead Ger- 
mans and four ready to throw in the sponge. 

Leaving the Germans temporarily, Lieutenant Montgomery 
sprinted across a field toward the house while its occupants traced 
his dash with artillery, mortar and small arms fire. But when the 
fearless fighter rushed into the house, he found eight more dead 
Jerries and thirty-two very much alive, but amazed, ones. They all 
surrendered and the dauntless warrior returned to his platoon with 
thirty-six prisoners. 

When earning the Silver Star because of a previous heroic 
action, the lieutenant was a non-com, but received a battlefield 
promotion to second lieutenant. 


ITALY—The Army career of Private Auburn Norwood of De- 
troit, a tank destroyer driver with the Thunderbird Division, began 
at an early age. 


The overgrown nineteen-year-old youth, affectionately called 
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“Jughaid” by his buddies for no particular reason, joined the Na- 
tional Guard in 1940 when he was only fifteen. In 1941 the Na- 
tional Guard was mobilized and the six-foot lad found himself in 
the Regular Army. So he quit school. 

After participating in the famous Louisiana maneuvers, his par- 
ents persuaded him to get out of the Army and return to school. 

It was no trouble at all for Private Norwood to get his discharge. 
He just told his company commander that he was only seventeen. 
He was politely given his walking papers in November of 742. 

But six months in the tenth grade at high school was enough for 
the young veteran. He quit again. 

“I just couldn’t stand it any longer,” moaned Jughaid. “There 
I was a grown man, sitting in the classroom with a bunch of kids 
and giggling girls. Made me disgusted!” 

So Private Norwood ran to the nearest recruiting station and 
volunteered—he practically pleaded to be taken into the Army. He 
was accepted. 

On March 4, 1944, Jughaid arrived over here and joined the 
tank destroyers. But still he wasn’t satisfied. Because he was green 
in the combat zone, Jughaid was assigned to KP, guard duty, and 
hauling ammunition. 

“I fought and fought to get assigned to a tank destroyer,” he 
explained. “After all, I came over here to see action, not to peel 
potatoes.” 

And finally came the big day when he achieved his ambition; 
he was made assistant driver and radio operator on an M-10. Then 
he saw more action than he had bargained for. 

As soon as Jug had joined the TD crew, they were sent for- 
ward to knock out the enemy tanks and pave the way for infantry 
troops in the recent beachhead push. The big TD ran into a mess 
of trouble and Private Norwood and the rest of the crew had to 
abandon the vehicle temporarily. They had to make their way to 
the rear under machine gun, mortar, and artillery fire. 

At one stage of the backward journey, Jughaid was hit broad- 
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side by a shell fragment. It didn’t wound him but it did hit him 
with enough force to knock him over. He landed head first on a 
dead cow. 

“Boy, did it stink!” said Jughaid. 

But that was nothing. Another close call with a Jerry shell sent 
him leaping into the nearest foxhole. This time he landed smack 
on the stomach of a dead Jerry. 

“When I looked at him and saw him staring at me with his 
glassy eyes,” recounted the youth, “I got out of there in a hurry.” 

Plenty shaken up, but undaunted, Jughaid returned to his biv- 
ouac area and immediately was assigned as driver of another tank 
destroyer. Despite his initial hectic experiences in combat, the 
young veteran still craves action. 


SOMEWHERE IN ITALY—Private George W. Taft of La- ! 
Verne, Oklahoma, used to be in our old outfit. Now he carries a 
radio on his back in the Infantry. We met him the other day, the 
first time we had seen him since he went up front with the Infantry. 

“How ya been doin’, George?” we asked. “O.K. now, but I 
was wounded in about oomphteen places since I saw you last.” 
Then he told me about it. 

One day a line company’s only radio was knocked out. They 
called regimental headquarters for one. George volunteered to 
take the radio up front, despite the fact the entire route was under | 
enemy artillery fire. There also was a sniper operating in the vi- 
cinity. 

George and another dogface went forward. The enemy shells 
came in regularly at about five-minute intervals. The men ran in 
short spurts then hit the dirt until the next shell landed. They did 
this four or five times when they reached a small hill. Not knowing 
what to expect on the other side, they separated. The other paddle- = 
foot went first. George followed. 

As soon as George got over the hill, something hit him with 
terrific force from behind. He dropped unconscious. When he 
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came to, he wriggled out of his radio harness and saw what had 
happened. A sniper’s bullet had crashed into the radio, was de- 
flected by some metal parts, and then tore upward through his 
shoulder blade. If it were not for the radio deflecting it, it would 
have pierced his heart. 

George was bleeding and weak, but he suddenly heard his buddy 
scream horribly some distance forward—hit by shrapnel. The radio- 
man’s first impulse was to leap up and rush to the aid of his buddy. 
But he was too weak to leap or to rush. He did manage to raise 
on one knee when—zing; the sniper let go another one. This shot 
creased the top of his helmet, throwing him to the ground again. 
As he lay stunned, an enemy artillery shell exploded close by and 
he was hit with several pieces of shrapnel. 

When George regained his composure he crawled to his com- 
panion. The wheat was about two feet high in that field and he 
managed to elude the sniper. But when he found his friend lying 
on his back in pain, George was at a loss what to do. He was too 
weak himself to carry the man. Finally he gave him some sulfa 
_ pills and then crawled on to find a medic. 

; Soon he came across two wiremen repairing a break in the line. 
They helped him to a first-aid station and sent litter bearers back 
for the other fellow. 

“The bullet and shrapnel didn’t hurt so much,” said George, 
as he finished his story, “but that durn glass. The bullet must 
have broken one of the radio tubes and lots of little pieces em- 
bedded themselves in my back. The doc had to pick *em out one 
at a time.” 

George had to return to his company and we wished him well. 
As he turned to leave, we noticed a Purple Heart ribbon pinned 
on his shirt; one Purple Heart for many wounds. It didn’t seem 
to be enough, 


SOMEWHERE IN ITALY—Congrats and happy birthday to 
ye olde Flaming Bomb at Aberdeen Proving Ground. Rumor hath 
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it in the foxhole grapevine that The Bomb is passing another mile- 
stone in its illustrious career and we do hope that our best wishes 
arrive in time to make the Anniversary Edition. 

Thanks are in order for making this space available each week 
to Col. Harvey Rivkin, former APG PRO who introduced the col- | 
umn; Maj. Franklin E. Jordan, present APG PRO; S/Sgt. Louis 
Mariano and Sgt. Bob Long of The Bomb staff; and Sgt. Bob 
Lamar, formerly of The Bomb staff and at present associate edi- | 
tor of the ordnance magazine, Firepower. : 

The column itself can only celebrate three-quarters of an anni- | 
versary, but considering that we’ve been bombed, strafed, shelled, # 
shot at, and attacked quite frequently by Ann, the malaria-bearing | 
mosquito, and Giuseppe, the voracious Italian bee, we consider | 
three-quarters of an anniversary to be much better than none. 

Inasmuch as Bomb readers are already familiar with the trials q 
and tribulations of Little Willie, we feel it would not be amiss on 
this auspicious occasion to spin a few yarns about the personal 
troubles encountered by our correspondent colleagues who cover 4 
the division with us. ; 

Introducing Pvt. Robert Perkins of Morgantown, North Caro- 
lina, a bespectacled scrivener who covers our artillery unit. Bob 
received his A.B. degree in journalism from the University of South 
Carolina and later was employed by the University Public Rela- 
tions Department. Says Perkins: 

“Living with an artillery outfit, I have sweated out my share 
of artillery barrages, air raids, mud and rain at Benevento, Vena- 
fro, on the road to Cassino, and at Anzio. But perhaps the big- 
gest headache I have found in this job is hitchhiking from one outfit 
to another in search of stories. It’s so easy to overshoot your des- 
tination and get lost along the front.” 

One day Perkins was headed for Venafro. A lieutenant gave 
him a lift in a peep. 

“We got to talking and I didn’t notice when we forked off the 
road I should have taken,” recounted Perkins. “Finally, the officer 
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stopped and said, ‘Well, this is as far as I go.’” Perkins got out. 


The correspondent suddenly felt all alone in the unusual quiet- 
ness. 

“I knew where I was without the sudden crack of an eighty- 
eight against the hillside,” said Perkins. “What I didn’t know was 
just what section of the front I was on.” 

Perkins trudged down the road until he came across an in- 
fantryman in a foxhole. 

“What th’ hell are you doing running around up here without 
a rifle?” asked the amazed paddlefoot. 

When the reporter told him he was just hitchhiking, the dog- 
face just stared at him as though he were crazy. 


Then there’s Pfc. George F. Dennis of Hightstown, New Jersey, 
a big witty Irishman who covers an infantry regiment. He was 
graduated from Syracuse University’s School of Journalism in 1942 
and inducted as an infantryman, was managing editor of the 
Hightstown Gazette. 

When we asked him to tell us about some of his most harrow- 
ing experiences he grinned and said: “What are you trying to do, 
Bill, make me laugh? Hell, I haven’t had any hair-raising stories 
about my getting info for an article, but I'll give you one close 
enough for your purpose.” 


Of course, the big lug was just tossing off his troubles lightly 
and with understandable modesty. 

“One day the commanding general was scheduled to present 
several Silver Star medals just a few thousand yards behind the 
front lines,” he related. “The composite color platoon was drawn 
up to attention just before the general put in his appearance. 
Crump! An eighty-eight shell dropped in a few hundreds yards 
away and the GIs and yours truly dove for the nearest foxholes. 

“Just as the general drove up another shell crashed in, this 
time closer. The regimental adjutant lost his helmet as he attempted 
to greet the general and dive for a foxhole at the same time. 
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“The platoon was formed three times and each time an artil- 
lery shell disrupted the proceedings. Finally the general presented 
the medals to the men individually without ceremony. 

“Of course,” concluded Dennis, “I remained safe in a foxhole 
watching: the proceedings.” 


SOMEWHERE IN ITALY—Corporal Lloyd C. “Blackie” 
Greer of Lindsay, Oklahoma, has returned to his line company 
after spending more than three months dodging Germans between 
Rome and the Anzio Beachhead. 

Twice he was captured and twice he escaped. It was in Feb- 
ruary that the Krauts took Greer and it was in May that the in- 
trepid Oklahoman came back to Allied territory. 

Corporal Greer, although a platoon runner, became a gunner 
on one of the light weapons when the three-day action began. At 
one stage of the heavy fighting, the Oklahoman and an ammo 
bearer held an important position. Corporal Greer sent fifteen 
hundred rounds of lethal shells into the Kraut and finally ran out 
of ammo. 

Greer sent his buddy forward to the supply dump for more 
ammo. But when the private failed to return, the corporal went 
in search of him. Reaching the dump, Greer found three Nazis 
covering him. They had taken the ammo bearer prisoner. 

The Boches marched the two men back from the lines. Then 
they joined a group of eleven other prisoners and were escorted to 
the rear by a score of Germans while an Allied artillery barrage 
was in progress. 

“Just after we were captured,” recounted Greer, “a German 
colonel told us: ‘For you the war is finished. In three days the 
others will be swimming in the sea.’ We were then lined up, face 
to the wall, with hands over heads, and forced to stand that way 
for about forty-five minutes. 

“The enemy didn’t bother with the wounded who couldn't 
walk. They killed them on the spot. 
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“TI was five yards away from the spot when two of them 
machine-pistoled an American soldier to death. 

“Upon reaching a point two miles behind the lines, we were in- 
terrogated by a German officer. Some of our boys talked rather 
freely, but they didn’t know very much. I was informed that I was 
a poor soldier after being questioned and refusing to give military 
information,” Greer added. 

“Can you read a compass?” quizzed the German officer. 

INS 

“Can you read a map?” 

“No.” 

“You didn’t learn much then, did you?” retorted the inter- 
rogator. 

“According to the Nazi soldier’s viewpoint, our artillery whistles 
more than does theirs. They are really afraid of it and of our 
airplanes. They say they aren’t afraid of American infantrymen, 
but they won’t face cold steel. They prefer to close in to a point 
where they can use their ‘blurp’ guns and other automatic weapons 
of which they have an abundance. 

“T stayed at a subprison four days before I was able to escape. 
For breakfast we had colored water which they called tea. Dinner 
consisted of sauerkraut and potatoes mixed. Supper was one loaf 
of bread for five men with each getting a cube of margerine. It 
wasn’t very nourishing. 

“They kept promising we would receive Red Cross parcels and 
that we would be moved in a few days. At the time there were 
seven hundred English and Americans in one building which could 
accommodate only about two hundred. They usually kept from 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty men there for work details and 
shipped the others farther north to a base prison. 

“I was kept behind to work on roads which our bombers kept 
knocking out. They kept us busy, too.” 

Four days later, Corporal Greer made his first escape. He kept 
dodging German patrols and kept on the move until in April the 
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thoroughly mad Nazis recaptured him and two other Americans, 
“We were taken to a subprison twenty miles north of Rome,” 
the corporal related, “and were quizzed as to where we got our 
food and clothes, who sheltered us, and did we have any connec- 
tions with any organizations who were assisting escaped prisoners, 
We told the officer that we stole everything we needed.” 
“Upon recapture I was forced to stand at attention in the cold 
for twenty-four hours without food or water. Whenever I relaxed 
a guard would jab me with a bayonet and straighten me up. Dur- 
ing the night, however, I had a Polish guard for two hours and he 
permitted me to rest. 
“The next morning they gave me a loaf of bread and some 
margarine to split with the two other recaptured prisoners. Then 
we began working on the road again. 
“At one time, three men tried to escape. One made it, but 
two were caught between two barbed-wire fences. They were later 
beaten severely by the German soldiers. One received a broken nose 
and both were badly bruised. An American medical captain patched 
them up the best he could. 
“I worked on the road until late April, at which time I man- 
aged to escape again. For one month I covered a lot of territory, 
staying eight days in Rome and the rest of the time commuting 
between Artena and Norma. At one time I was taken sick and 
had a temperature of 103° for three days, but I finally got over it. 
“In May I watched an advance combat patrol of the Canadian- 
Americans wipe out a Kraut machine-gun nest. It was at that 
point that I managed to join the patrol. The following day I was 
back with my outfit. 4 
“T was none the worse for my experience,” Corporal Greer con- 
cluded, “except that I weighed a hundred and sixty pounds when 
I was captured and only a hundred and thirty pounds when I 
finally rejoined my company three months later.” 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, ITALY—Ask any Thunderbird 
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parked just outside of Rome and he’ll tell you that right now he’s 
the saddest of sad sacks. 

This condition has resulted from a series of events leading up 
to the Thunderbird dogface finally seeing Rome—but from a dis- 
tance! 

When the 45th landed at Salerno, it was the ambition of every 
member of the division to visit Naples. They headed north—it was 
the right direction. But alas! just as they got near the famous and 
romantic Napoli their course abruptly changed east and they wound 
up in Venafro, the capital of Shellhole Valley. Some of the boys— 
a fortunate few—got to see life a la Neapolitan during a brief but 
hectic rest period, but the majority just learned about the sig- 
norinas and bifsteck from worn-out paddlefeet returning from the 
rest camp. 

And then came the Beachhead! So close to Rome and yet so 
far. They longed for the day when they would visit the Eternal 
City—St. Peter’s Cathedral, the Vatican, the Coliseum, and all 
points west. They felt that they had earned the night to visit the 
historic and sacred city, they hated to think they had been all 
through Italy and missed the only thing worth seeing. 

Enthusiasm ran high among the Thunderbirds when the Big 
Push started and they were at last on the road to Rome. They 
didn’t care especially to be the first outfit to march triumphantly 
through the City of the Seven Hills, but they did very much want 
to revert to the traditional status of the American tourist and 
see the town. 

So what happened? When they got within seeing distance of 
the seat of European culture, they were shunted sharply to the left 
of it and parked on a hill. Sure, they could see St. Peter’s stately 
dome, the King’s Palace, and Mussolini’s sanctum—but from a 
distance of some five or more miles when the mist lifted. Even 
that didn’t dampen their spirits too much because they could still 
hitchhike and walk through the streets—if only to be able to tell 
their grown sons and daughters when they got back home that 
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they really and truthfully were in Rome. But when the “Of 
Limits” sign was hung up right smack in the face of the 45th Di- 
vision, that was the straw that broke the camel’s back! 

“T sure hate like hell to be so close to Naples and Rome and 
not get a chance to see them!” is the way one Thunderbird summed 
up the situation in a nutshell. 

Another one just said—“War is hell!” 

Author’s Note: The day this sad tale appeared in print, Major 
General W. W. Eagles, who was the division commander at the | 
time, issued orders that every Thunderbird was to have the oppor- 
tunity to visit Rome. At least the lads have that much to thank 
me for. 
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ABOARD AN LST OFF THE COAST OF SOUTHERN 
FRANCE—Dark shadows began stirring on the top deck of this 
LST (Landing Ship, Tank) as it lay in the harbor off the coast 
of Southern France. It was the wee hours of the morning and the 
sailors could be seen as they busied themselves about the deck 
pulling ropes, hauling chains, and manning the 20- and 40-mm. 
antiaircraft guns. Even though it was still dark, their movements 
were made with a deliberate sort of grimness. It was the morn- 
ing of D-Day. 

At 4:30 a.m. sleeping men began to stir. They picked up their 


| bedding and gathered at the rail in small groups. As the eastern 


sky gradually brightened the ships could be identified as LST”s, 
LCI’s (Landing Craft, Infantry), troopships, cargo vessels, de- 
stroyers, cruisers, and other craft which landlubbers couldn’t iden- 
tify. But there were many of them—so many it looked as if the en- 
tire Mediterranean was filled with Allied ships—and the soldiers 
felt good. 

Tall and lanky Private John W. Lee of Glendale, California, 
a peep driver, remarked: “Imagine Jerry’s surprise when he looks 
out to sea this morning and sees all this coming at him!” 
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“Yeah,” said diminutive Private Joe Storto of Baltimore, a 
cook, “I know I’d feel kinda sick to my stomach if I was in their 
boots.” 

And so the conversation went. There was no noticeable tense- 
ness among the soldiers during any stage of the trip to France. 

This might sound like an attempt to portray the American sol- 
dier as a fearless fellow but it isn’t. The men were thinking of 
many things—death, shells, planes—and this experienced bunch was 
not one to take these horrors of war lightly. But they were calloused 
to the extent that they knew worrying wouldn’t help matters any. 
And so outwardly, at least, they appeared to be exceptionally calm. 

Pvt. Harry “Red” Thomas of Philadelphia, a radio operator, 
said to a companion: “There’s nothing cooking out here right 
now, so let’s get where there is something cooking.” 

At the first clink of Red’s mess kit, the rest of the warriors 
decided they weren’t going to let the imminent invasion interfere 
with their appetites. In a few minutes a long line of hungry 
soldiers waited in the chow line. At 7 a.m. they were rewarded 
with canned whole figs, cereal and powdered milk, one hard- 
boiled egg, two slices of bread with butter, and coffee. 

As they were eating at the stern, a tense voice over the loud- 
speaker system announced a red air alert. Enemy planes were in 
the vicinity and the doughboys were warned to take cover. 

But the men kept right on eating. Nobody seemed to be 
concerned about the alert. The planes couldn’t be heard and the 
boys figured it would be time enough to seek shelter when the 
sounds of the Jerry motors reached them. 

As each man would finish his breakfast, he would saunter 
over to the wash cans and leisurely wash his mess equipment. 
A few new replacements sheepishly sought cover, but the seasoned 
fighters just lolled against the rails watching the sky. 

Before breakfast a few spasmodic flashes from the naval guns 
could be seen off shore and several flares shot into the air. But 
at 6:50 a.m. the warships opened up in earnest. From all around 
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the LST, cruisers and destroyers sent salvoes shoreward. The 
soldiers watched intently for the flashes from the big guns and 
then listened for the loud reports which reverberated over the 
water. At 7:15 the first results of the devastating fire could be 
seen. Something was blazing on shore. 

A short while later our first bombers came over. First Ser- 
geant John P. Lysne of Northfield, Minnesota, remarked with a 
grin: “Boy, it sure feels swell to see them overhead.” Both the 
naval guns and the bombers assured the boys that they were get- 
ting excellent support. They knew from long experience what a 
big help it would be to have the enemy softened up before the 
infantrymen hit the beach. 

H-Hour was 8 a.M. A few minutes before that time the naval 
guns ceased firing. Many fires were seen blazing away in forested 
areas, and huge clouds of smoke and dust hung in the air over 
portions of the beach which had been bombed. 

It wasn’t until 8:30 that a message flashed over the radio 
telling that the first two assault waves had hit the beach. In a few 
minutes the long-awaited news was passed by word of mouth to 
the soldiers. But the doughboys had no indication as to whether 
the opposition was heavy or light. 

The men aboard this particular LST were special troops and 
would not go ashore in the first assault waves. Nevertheless, they 
were scheduled to land on the beach a few hours past H-Hour 
and anything could happen even at that time. 

The enemy planes which caused the red air alert did not 
approach this LST and at no time during the stay in the harbor 
was the ship molested. 

“Gosh, this is the quietest invasion I’ve ever made,” said vet- 
eran military policeman Pvt. Francis Parker of Alban, Maine. 
And then he added with his fingers crossed, “And I hope it stays 
that way!” 
It did. 
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SOMEWHERE IN SOUTHERN FRANCE — “Vive la j 
France” and all that sort of thing. Your correspondent landed on @ 
D-Day with the Fighting 45th Infantry Division, veterans of three ¥ 
previous landings—Sicily, Salerno, and Anzio—and at the same | 4 
time chalked up a fourth invasion for himself. : 

As you've already read, the operation was an overwhelming @ 
success and our lads are still going strong. The highlights of the | 
first two days were the weak opposition offered by the Jerries, a q 
stockade overflowing with Nazi prisoners, and quite a few snipers 
in the hills. 

On board our LST were three big-time radio correspondents, 
Eric Sevareid, CBS, Chester Morrison, NBC, and Vaughn Thomas 
of the British Broadcasting Company. 

To help while away the time aboard ship, Captain H. Fergu- 
son of New York decided to publish a daily mimeographed news- 
paper. The paper, called the “Invasion Jitters,’ probably had the 
highest-priced staff of any mimeographed paper in the world, 
since all of the civilian correspondents contributed material to it. 
Also on the staff was Corporal Bill Barrett of the 45th Division 
News and yours truly. 

The veterans on board were in high spirits during the entire 
trip from Naples to Southern France. For some reason or other 
they figured that the invasion would be easier than any they had 
made before, and their intuition was justified as the actual landing 
operation proved. Another unusual angle was that the doughboys 
brought some two dozen dogs along with them. It wasn’t accord- 
ing to the books, but the officers good-naturedly looked the other 
way and let it go at that. 

Another humorous item came up on the first day at sea. Due 
to the large number of doughboys aboard the water for washing 
and shaving was rationed. The water was only turned on at three 
half-hour intervals during the day. Of course, the head (wash- 
room) was so crowded during these periods, it was impossible for 
every man to shave. Private First Class John W. Lee of Glendale, 
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California, a peep driver, solved the problem by taking a canteen 
cup full of hot black coffee down to the head and shaving with it. 
Later he said—“The coffee with shaving cream worked fine. All I 
needed was a little sugar.” 

Immediately upon landing it became apparent that this section 
of France is lovely. It is the Riviera and many beautiful chateaux 
and hotels face the sea. The homes are built of sturdy materials 
and are neat. Almost every one of them is surrounded by large 
shady trees and flowers. Both the homes and landscaping show 
evidence of the good care given them by the French people. 

The French made an instant hit with the doughboys, and vice 
versa. Perhaps the older generation still remembers the laughing 
doughboys of the last war; perhaps the younger generation has 
been told many stories by the older folks. At any rate, they wel- 
comed us enthusiastically with big genuine smiles and much 
handclapping. They are a very clean people and exceptionally 
pleasant and friendly. 

We have already visited two small towns—Plan de la Tours 
and St. Maxime. Plan de la Tours is a little country village. The 
homes are nicer than those in similar Italian villages, but the 
stores are just as empty of goods. 

A group of girls hailed us to a stop and gave us what they 
called cider, although it tasted more like some sort of soft drink 
with fizz water in it. It wasn’t bad. But they seemed so happy to 
serve us. They were all smiles. Unfortunately, we hadn’t mastered 
the language as yet and so there was little conversation—just all 
smiles. 

The girls over here are very nice-looking and cleanly dressed. 
Needless to say the doughboys, like their fathers before them, took 
an instant liking to the girls. 

Excuse us, please. Jerry just staged an air raid over the area 
and our antiaircraft guns sent up a terrific hail of lead. One of 
our 20-mm. AA shells plopped to earth not more than twenty 
feet from where we are sitting on the grass typing this column. It 
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exploded with a pop and threw up a column of dirt but no one 
was hurt. However, we feel that it’s about time to wind this up. 
Bon soir and we'll be back with you soon. 


SOUTHERN FRANCE-—Corporal Tom O’Keefe of Hoboken, 
New Jersey, editor of the Thunderbird Daily News and formerly 
of the Jersey City Observer, chalked up another “first” by pub- 
lishing the first Allied newspaper in Southern France for the 
combat troops. 

The doughboys had not heard any world news since they 
sailed from the vicinity of Naples for the French Riviera. When 
O’Keefe’s mimeographed paper came out with the latest United 
Nations radio press releases on D-Day-plus-1, it was read hungrily 
by everyone from the commanding general down to the man-in- 
the-foxhole. 

The youthful newspaperman had quite a few experiences dur- 
ing the trip over here and on D-Day when he landed. The LCT 
on which he sailed developed engine trouble and put in at the 
port of Ajaccio, the capital of Corsica. O’Keefe managed to get 
ashore for a few hours while repairs were being made. 

“I sure was glad to have had the opportunity to see Corsica,” 
said O’Keefe. “The town of Ajaccio was a little bit of Gay Paree. 
There were nice streets, lined with palm trees, and plenty of 
colorful sidewalk cafés. The girls, all beautiful, wore their skirts 
over their knees and looked very cute—but they wouldn’t talk to 
the soldiers.” 

As the landing craft pulled up to the French shore, at about 
two hours after the first assault waves had hit the beach, the 
soldiers waited tensely for the ramp to be lowered so they could 
race up the beach. To their amazement, however, the first sight 
that greeted them as the ramp went down was a beautiful French 
girl, dressed in shorts and a halter, standing ankle-deep in the 
water. She was splashing water on her hair. A few feet from her 
were four more girls, doing the same thing. 
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“Look at the enemy,” shouted O’Keefe. “Aren’t they beau- 
tiful?”’ 

Tom’s peep was one of the first vehicles ashore. As the divi- 
sion command post was not set up yet, he pulled into a small 
village and parked. Immediately the rat-tat-tat of a tommygun 
was heard and the Hoboken lad took cover behind a concrete 
telephone pole. In a little while some doughboys marched about 
eight Nazi prisoners out of a nearby house. One of them was dead 
and was being carried by his comrades. 

A few minutes later some CIC (Counter Intelligence Corps) 
boys came walking down the road with two cute French girls. 
O’Keefe was amazed to learn that they were being taken to head- 
quarters for questioning. They were suspected of having aided 
the Germans. 

Driving inland a little ways, O’Keefe, accompanied by Private 
Frank Boyle of Elizabeth, New Jersey, came to a nice chateau. 
The newspaperman led the way up to the open door and 
stopped short in his tracks. A German officer in full military 
regalia came to the door to greet him. 

“I was so taken by surprise I couldn’t speak,” laughed Tom 
later. “And I didn’t even have a gun on me.” 

But before he could figure out just what to do he spotted two 
American MP’s with tommyguns at the far end of the room. 
O’Keefe and Boyle were vastly relieved to note that the Nazi 
officer was a prisoner. There were several wounded German 
soldiers in the room and a German nurse. 

By that time the Division CP was set up. Shortly after Tom 
found it, he rushed to a radio peep and copied down the latest 
news releases. That evening he made up his paper and the fol- 
lowing morning, D-Day-plus-1, it was delivered to the doughboys 
at the front. 

“Boy, what an invasion it was for me,” said O’Keefe in his 
typical enthusiastic manner. “I wouldn’t have missed it for the 
world!” 
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SOUTHERN FRANCE-—There are so many things to tell 
about, we don’t know where to begin. The main thing, of course, 
is that we’re moving so fast our main concern is unpacking and 
packing our bedroll and hitchhiking all over the place in a futile 
effort to keep up with our units. 

We did stay in one place long enough to visit our first French 
tavern where we were initiated with the pleasant custom of being 
kissed on both cheeks. 

A French patriot was buying us wine. How different that was 
from the situation in Italy, where we had to buy our own wine. 
Anyway, his twenty-year-old fiancée came in and kissed him on 
both cheeks. He introduced her to Little Willie and four buddies 
and we were pleasantly surprised when she kissed each of us on 
both cheeks. 

A little while later two of her girl friends came in, both about 
eighteen, and after an introduction they rendered the same greet- 
ing. 
“Say, I’m going to like this place,” laughed Sgt. Bill Fullam 
of New York; and that just about summed up the situation for 
all of us. 

We all went to another tavern where there was to be a dance. 
These people are very happy now and one of the ways they show 
it is to have a dance the same night the Jerries are chased out of 
the town. 

Unfortunately, nobody could find any musical instruments. 
The Jerries had taken them all. So there was no dance. 

We all went back to the first bistro, had a few more wines and 
our friends had to leave as it was near 10 p.m., curfew time. 

In saying au revoir, each of the girls went through the whole 
routine again of kissing us on each cheek. As we walked down 
the road back to our bivouac area, we came across a jolly patriot 
three-quarters saturated with liquid happiness. He, too, insisted 
on kissing each of us. But we all thought we could very well 
forego the osculatory greetings from the male members. 
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The most exciting thing that happened this week was the 
rescue of eleven American airmen who were shot down over 
Southern France while on a bombing mission before the initial 
invasion. We happened to be with an infantry regiment at the 
time they came in and a motley crowd they were, all dressed in 
civilian clothes and looking haggard, although happy. 

It seems they had made several previous bombing trips over 
this territory and had met no opposition from the Luftwaffe. The 
route became known as the “milk run” and they came without 
fighter escort. But one unfortunate day twenty-one ME 109s 
turned up and attacked the flying fortresses. 

After parachuting safely to earth, despite the fact that Nazi 
ground troops were also shooting at them as they floated down, 
civilians took them in hand, clothed and fed them, and then 
turned them over to the Maquis (Free French Forces of the In- 
terior). 

Lieutenant Richard F. Hirsch of Chicago, bombardier navi- 
gator, one of the downed flyers, said the French people treated 
them wonderfully, like one of the family. 

The lieutenant’s ankle was injured when the tail of the 
Fortress hit him as it hurtled earthward. Every French woman 
he met insisted on treating his ankle. This consisted of bathing 
and massaging it, and then applying a mixture that looked like 
wine, grass, and olive oil. 

When we asked Staff Sgt. Louis J. Capawana, top turret 
gunner from Chicago, how the living conditions were while they 
were with the Maquis, he said: “They treated us fine but the food 
could have been better. We had potatoes and more potatoes, and 
then some potato soup for a change. The only meat we had was 
dog meat, and that only occasionally.” 

He also said the Maquis cooks are the most heavily armed 
chefs in the world. They wear guns, knives, and grenades as they 
busy themselves about the pots. 

“We had to pick the hand grenades out of the soup,” the ser- 
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geant said jokingly. “And these cooks use gunpowder for pepper.” 

There were quite a few Yank and French flyers at this camp. 
One American flyer was badly burned and the Patriots informed | 
the Allies through the underground. One evening an American | 
transport plane piloted by a British flyer landed in enemy territory 
to rescue them. There were so many flyers, though, that the plane | 
couldn’t take off. The eleven we rescued the other day were 
those who had to be left behind. They had many anxious mo- 
ments during the month they spent in enemy territory. ' 

Allied planes came over nightly and dropped supplies. Among } 
these were broadcast receivers. They listened for news of the inva- 
sion of Southern France, and when it happened they waited } 
patiently for the Yanks to rescue them. 

Finally they heard that forward infantry elements of our divi- 
sion had taken a village two towns removed from their camp. At 
dawn the Maquis piled them into a French truck and they skirted } 
the two Kraut-held towns and arrived safely at our infantry com- | 
mand post. Their long ordeal was over. 


SOUTHERN FRANCE—The Yank doughboy has a profound } 
respect and admiration for the French people. They are totally : 
different than the civilians in Italy in so many ways it’s difficult 9 
to enumerate the differences. e 

First of all they are fighting their own fight. True enough, 
we’re doing most of the pushing but they show an intense willing- % 
ness to help in every way. 

Our advance is so swift that many pockets of Nazis are left 4 
behind. These Jerries hide in the woods and hills but the Maquis | 
(Free French Forces of the Interior, also called FFI, Patriots, and 
Partisans) scour the hills and rout them out. Daily they bring 
in many prisoners. 

Some of the Maquis are armed with assorted weapons, Ameri- 
can, British, French, Spanish, and German. Those who are not 
armed keep coming into our headquarters and reporting where 
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the Nazis are hiding. When they spot a large number of the 
enemy, they say: “We don’t want help. Just give us arms. We'll 
do our own fighting!” 

At night they patrol the roads in civilian cars and hicycles. 
They also patrol the villages and the hills. They have an intense 
hatred of the Germans and the Jerry soldier who is taken prisoner 
by them is a lucky fellow, indeed. Mostly they do not take pri- 
soners. When the Jerries left behind run out of food and can not 
hold out, they do everything possible to avoid capture by the 
Maquis; they much prefer surrendering to the Americans. 

The Patriots wear nondescript civilian clothing with an arm- 
band around their left sleeve. This band consists of either the 
French tricolor, the Cross of St. Lorraine (a cross with two hori- 
zontal lines), or the letters FFI. Their members include men of 
all ages and lots of women. They are permitted to keep whatever 
arms they can get and work in close collaboration with the regular 
Allied forces. 


Among the unusual incidents on the fighting front was the 
capture of three Americans by the Jerries and their subsequent 
release. 

Captain Raymond Baker of North Arlington, New Jersey; 
Sgt. Robert Bennett of Bellevue, Washington, peep driver; and 
Sgt. Louis Lamb of Detroit, radio operator, all members of a 
45th Div. reconnaissance unit, were out on patrol when a message 
came over their radio. They pulled off the main road onto a 
small mountain path and parked. 

Immediately they were surrounded by a twelve-man Jerry 
patrol led by a sergeant. The radio operator managed to put his 
radio out of commission without the Germans noticing. 

The Jerry sergeant tapped Capt. Baker on the shoulder and 
motioned him out of the car. He searched the officer and took his 
cigarettes and cigarette lighter, but returned three hundred dollars 
in French money. 
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One of the Nazis said, “Let’s shoot them!” But the wise o] 
Kraut sergeant shook his head vigorously and said, “No. We ma 
be prisoners ourselves before the day is over!” 

Then all twelve of the Jerries piled into the peep. The Na 
sergeant briskly saluted the American officer and they all droyv 
off, leaving the three amazed Yanks there. 

“Seems to me the Jerries were more nervous than we were,” 
laughed the Captain. 


SOUTHERN FRANCE—We had occasion to visit Grenoble, 
which nestles in the beautiful French Alps. It was some sixty miles 
from our bivouac area and an obliging GI gave us a ride in his 
truck. 

The town was another grand experience. It boasted of about 
100,000 population, the largest city we’ve visited in France so far, 
and we were amazed to find the streetcars running, electric lights, 
and running water. 

As we arrived at dusk, it was too late to transact our business. 
So we stopped in a little restaurant and had a meal consisting of 
salami, a slice of roast pork, a plate of fried potatoes, a few slices 
of tasty brown bread, and some—of all things—cold beer. The beer 
had very little alcoholic content, but beer is beer over here and 
we enjoyed it immensely. 

Next we went to the Royal Hotel where a very attractive 
French matron assigned us a room for seventy francs. The room 
was similar to that found in a moderately priced hotel in the 
States. The linen on the bed was clean and inviting. There also 
was running water. We went out again to visit another restaurant 
before closing time, when two French Maquis came up all excited, 
grabbed us by the arm and frantically gestured for us to follow 
them. 

Finally they stopped at a corner across the street from the 
railroad station after giving us dirty glances for not hurrying. 
Then an English-speaking native explained that there was a Ger- 
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man dressed in American clothes loitering at the railroad station. 
We got an MP and the four of us approached the lanky figure 
lurking in the shadows. He turned out to be one of our medics 
with a raincoat on. The French had never seen any of the GIs 
wearing raincoats and they thought sure he was a German, al- 
though he wore a GI helmet. We all had a good laugh over it 
and the MP complimented the Maquis on their alertness. We 
told the medic to take that durn raincoat off before some French- 
man decided to shoot first and investigate afterwards. There have 
been so many Nazi snipers found in the various towns the Patriots 
are suspicious of anyone that appears to be the least bit different. 
They scrutinize everyone with eagle eyes, especially at night. 

The next day was sunny. We were surprised to find the people 
well dressed and the stores stocked with merchandise. People 
were hurrying hither and yon, mostly on bicycles. People of both 
sexes and all ages ride bicycles over here. 

At a colorful sidewalk café we met Price Day, war correspon- 
dent for the Baltimore Sun, Frank Gervasi of Collier's, and Karl 
Mydans of Life. We had a few cold beers and then Price joined 
us for dinner in the hotel restaurant. 

This restaurant was just about as classy as any in the States 
and we both felt much out of place in our dirty GI clothes and 
our usual two-day beard. 
The place was top-notch in every respect, from cleanliness to 
nice silverware, and the waiters were dressed to kill in frock coats. 
We had tomato salad, calf’s head with mushrooms and sausage, 
string beans, lettuce, and for dessert a stewed pear in ice cream. 
Although the natives tell us that the Germans took 75 per cent 
of everything they produced, they are much better off than the 
Italians. We told them the Germans took 100 per cent of every- 
thing from the Italians and they were surprised to hear this. 
“There’s always somebody worse off than you are,” one of them 
said. 

Author’s Note: The meal mentioned above was the first and 
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last decent civilian one I had occasion to partake of in thirty 
months of overseas service. 


SOUTHERN FRANCE—This week we met First Sergeant 
Charles Twelbeck, Baltimore, and it resulted in an unusual experi- 
ence for us. Charlie, a topkick in an infantry cannon company, 
told us that he had met a woman in a small nearby town who 
had been in Baltimore for ten months back in 1935. 

Miss Mira Munk, the woman, lives with her mother and 
grandmother in this small town which nestles in the French Alps. 
She is a social worker who had come to France from Russia quite | 
some time ago. 

Charlie gave us the address of the Munks and we looked them | 
up the following day. They greeted us very cordially and invited 
us to dinner. 

Miss Munk, a very animated speaker, enlightened us on many 
things. The occasion for her visit to the States was to complete | 
arrangements for the shipment of five thousand refugee children § 
from Russia, Poland, Germany, and France to America. But after 
completing the details in the States, when she returned to France 
the Germans would not give the necessary permission for the chil- | 
dren to leave the country. The five thousand children were taken 
from the French home by the Germans and Miss Munk’s organi- 
zation could only trace two thousand of them after that. What 
became of the other three thousand is still a mystery. 

According to Miss Munk, when Germany occupied Southern 
France, mostly Italian troops were sent down to control it. The 
Italians treated the Frenchmen very nicely and it was while they 
were there that the Maquis were enabled to become so powerful. 

But when Italy capitulated over a year ago, the Italian troops 
were withdrawn and Nazi soldiers replaced them. ‘That was when 
things became unbearable for the people in Southern France. 

Miss Munk had one particularly harrowing experience. She 
was in a grocery store one afternoon when a member of the Ger- 
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man Milice (State Police) came in and said insultingly: “You're 
a Jewess. I’d be ashamed to be seen on the street if I were you!” 

Miss Munk wisely made no retort, but hurried home. From 
her house across the street she saw members of the dreaded Ges- 
tapo come to that particular street about fifteen minutes later. 
They arrested the first four Jewish men that happened past and 
took them away. Later she heard that the unfortunate men were 
tortured to death. 

“It was only a miracle that I escaped the same fate,” said 
Miss Munk. “I often wonder if the Milice who first insulted me 
deliberately did so to get me off the street before the Gestapo 
arrived. But friend or foe, he certainly did me a great favor.” 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE-—A company we were with last 
week bivouacked on the lawn of a beautiful chateau which was 
owned by a long string of ambassadors, military men, and what- 
not. The present owner, a titled Frenchman, is a Nazi prisoner 
but his family still lives there, including a countess. 

The place was opened to the “tourist doughboys” for several 
hours each day and we took a gander at it. The massive doorway 
led into a huge vestibule. In fact, we made a mental note that 
when we build our own chateau in the future not to waste so 
much space on the vestibule. The most interesting part of the 
vestibule was two suits of armor mounted on each side of the 
doorway. It was the first time we’d seen complete suits of armor 
outside of a museum or the movies. 

From the vestibule we entered the main lounge which was a 
spacious room in which the furniture looked lost. It was deco- 
rated in black and gold and had nice woodcarvings over the door- 
ways. On the walls hung Belgian tapestries. In one corner, look- 
ing awfully small and lonely, was a baby grand piano. Near it was, 
of all things, an Aeolian pianola of ancient vintage. 

We suppose that some people back home would have become 
hysterical with ecstasy at the sight of the Louis XIV period furni- 
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ture which was strewn around the room, but the only thought that 
occurred to us at the time was: “Well, it looks all right in here, 
but I wouldn’t have it in our home ‘in Baltimore.” On the whole, 
the place is a museum piece in which one can get a glimpse of 
how they lived way back when. But as far as wanting to live in 
it today—well, it just doesn’t have any steam heat. 

The gardens in front of the chateau were a triumph of horti- 
cultural skill. There were walks lined with pine trees planted 
close together and clipped flat along the sides and tops so that 
they formed one gigantic hedge. 

All this wordage on the chateau merely leads to the fact that 
the countess expressed a desire to eat a GI meal. And so the 
commanding officer of the nearby Yank unit invited her to lunch. 

The countess and a lady friend arrived in the field and all the 
officers had the mud brushed off their clothes and their boots wore | 
a semblance of a shine. The countess and her friend graced the 
officers’ mess while all around it the doggies ate out of their mess 
kits. The main topic of conversation, of course, was the countess. 

This was one of the few instances that we know of where an 
important guest was invited to mess and no extra pains were taken 
to camouflage the GI rations. The countess ate cold corned beef, 
dehydrated little brown beans in molasses, green peas, coffee, and 
peaches. 

Although the countess spoke English, she had little to say dur- 
ing the meal and absolutely no comments about the food. When 
lunch was over, the two visitors excused themselves and left. No 
doubt the countess and her lady friend hot-footed it back to the 
chateau where they wrassled themselves up a good meal. 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE-If this release arrives late, 
blame it on the weather. We were surprised and disgruntled, to 
say the least, when we discovered that the rainy season over here 
is in September. There are two schools of thought regarding the 
rain. One says that it rains only for one month and then we 
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have another month of nice weather before winter sets in. The 
other school says it rains for three months and then it shows. 

The rainy season in Italy last winter, which we miraculously 
lived through, was without a doubt the most miserable period 
_we’ve ever spent on this good earth. We had hoped it would be 
the last. But here we go again, only this time it’s not Sunny Italy, 
but Sunny France. The rain comes down unexpectedly here. The 
sky may be clear blue and cloudless, but within a few minutes it is 
overcast and the rain comes. And with it cold and wind. Ugh! 

Despite this, you’d be amazed to hear the boys say that even 
with the rain, they still like France much better than Italy. We’ve 
been moving so fast that few of the doughboys have really had the 
opportunity to look around. One lad said he was kind of sorry 
we'd get to Germany so soon because he wanted to see more of 
France. Others say they’d like to come back here again after the 
war. Such talk was never heard in Italy. 


No doubt you’re read stories of women fighting with the FFI. 
From rescued American flyers we’ve learned that quite a few 
women are full-fledged members of the Maquis and live in their 
camps. Mostly, however, they are used as scouts and secret agents. 
They can get around unnoticed in enemy-held villages and gain 
much valuable information. But the other day we passed a pla- 
toon of Maquis going down the road and there, sure enough, was 
a plump, healthy-looking gal marching right along in formation. 

Our only other knowledge of an FFI girl came to us from a 
lieutenant in the S-2 section of one of our infantry regiments. 

He told us that one evening recently the girl, a Red Cross 
worker with the French Forces of the Interior, came riding into 
the CP on a bicycle. She was panting and sobbing, having ridden 
many miles through enemy territory to ask aid for her little village 
which the Nazis threatened to shell. 

The Americans, however, had already received similar infor- 
mation from other sources and doughboys were on their way to 
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deal with the Nazi garrison. The French girl remained for th 
night in the American camp and was escorted back to her home 
in a jeep the following day, after the Nazi troops had been cap 
tured. 


Private First Class Frank B. Garratt of Detroit hadn’t fired z 
shot in thirteen months of combat. But when he did, he bagged 
a Messerschmitt fighter! 

Garratt, an airplane mechanic with the division, was working" 
on an artillery observation cub when two ME 109’s swept low ove 
the little airfield. The private leaped on a nearby truck with 
50-caliber machine gun mounted on it and took a lead on one 
plane as it passed overhead. He missed. But the second shot hit 
the emergency gas tank which burst into flame, and the remainder 
of the nineteen rounds he fired spattered into the belly of the} 
plane. 

“I watched it fly out of range,” Garratt said later. “The pilot 
must have released the burning tank, as that fell first. For a 
minute I thought he had gotten away after all, but then I saw a 
stream of black smoke trailing behind the plane. It turned side-! 
ways and crashed behind a hill.” 

He explained that he was especially pleased that the plane was 
an ME 109. “They were the ones that used to shoot up our Cubs 
on the Anzio Beachhead,” he said. “I felt as though I were paying @ 
off a personal score.” 


SOUTHERN FRANCE-—Little Joe Storto, a cook in division 
headquarters, had a disconcerting experience the other afternoon. § 

Joe dropped into a small French village and soon met up with § 
a cute mademoiselle who invited him to her home. Joe was parked | 
comfortably in the plump lap of his newfound friend when her § 
mother came in all in a dither. Joe thought she would object § 
to his lap-sitting but no—she had more important things on her | 
mind. 
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It seems that some two hundred Germans were reported to be 
hiding in the adjoining hills and the local citizens were rounding 
up all the American soldiers in the village to help the French 
catch the Nazis. Of course, Joe being an American soldier, albeit 
a little one, the mama gesticulated wildly in an effort to rouse him 
to go get the nasty Krauts. 

The Baltimorean, being a cook, and a mild one at that, was 
not too enthused about the whole thing, especially since he would 
have to leave the comfortable lap of his mademoiselle. But he 
had to uphold the tradition of courage and fearlessness which the 
American uniform typifies. And so, reluctantly, he went out in the 
street, his rifle slung over his shoulder, and soon he was marching 
with a motley crowd of Americans, Maquis, excited women and 
yelling children. 

Up into the hills went the crowd. But no Germans were to be 
found. When they came in sight of a pretty little French house 
an overzealous Frenchman wanted to toss a grenade into it. But 
it was such a cute and clean little house that Joe thought it would 
be a shame to ruin it with a grenade. 

He persuaded the Frenchman to hold up for a moment. Then 
Joe approached the house cautiously, looked in the window and 
finally entered through the front door. There were no Germans 


in it and the Baltimorean felt very proud that he had saved the 
house from a needless beating. 


Another cook, but of a wilder variety, is Sergeant Alfred A. 
Bell, an infantry chef, who is usually pretty close to the front lines. 

Bell was traveling with an odd platoon of twelve Frenchmen, 
military police and cooks, when he spotted some Nazi tanks enter- 
ing a French village and spraying lead as they rumbled along. 

The infantry cook grabbed a bazooka and took a stand in the 
middle of the street on which the N 
some four hundred yards distant. He 
ing happened. 


azi tanks were approaching 
pulled the trigger but noth- 
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With the utmost calm, the sergeant walked over to the curb 
and field-stripped the weapon. When it was together again he 
resumed his stance in the middle of the road and squeezed the’ 
trigger. Still nothing happened. 

Throwing the bazooka away, Bell picked up a carbine and 
emptied two clips at the oncoming enemy. He wounded one tank 
driver with a direct hit through the observation slit and disabled 
a Jerry motorcyclist. ' 

The fighting cook raced back to his battalion CP and gave the 
position of the tanks to an artillery officer. In a short time Ameri- ' 
can artillery roared and the enemy tanks were disposed of. 

“Now I can go back to my pots and pans with the knowledge | 
that I’ve done a little something,” said the sergeant. 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE—We wouldn’t be surprised if § 
the average American soldier does more to forward goodwill # 
among nations than all the high-priced diplomats put together. 7 
Here’s one shining example: { 

One day recently a unit bivouacked near the Maison d’Enfants § 
de Rougement, a home for refugee children from infants to twelve § 
years. In the morning, the nuns in charge would take them out 3 
for calisthenics and to play games on the lawn. These children 4 
were of all nationalities and creeds—from all parts of Europe. E 

Then came mail-call for the doughboys. Three of them, Cor- 4 
porals Rubin Gellis of the Bronx, James Hayden of Mohegan, E 
West Virginia, and Staff Sergeant Henry Ware of Philadelphia, i 
received packages from home containing candies and cookies. q 
They got the bright idea that they’d like to give the stuff to the : 
kiddies. 

The next morning the sisters had the children, two hundred | 
of them, all spic and span and lined up. And at the head of the | 
line were the three doughboys with their packages. Even though | 
each child only received one piece of candy or a cookie, every one | 
of them was given something and was highly elated. 
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“The only catch,” laughed Corporal Hayden, “was that we 
had to shake hands with each child as he passed. It’s a good thing 


they didn’t start that kissing-each-cheek business or we would have 
been worn out.” 


According to Private George Dusseault of Boston, sometimes 
it’s just as well that a doughboy doesn’t speak French fluently. 

Dusseault, who arrived with the 45th Division in the land of 
his ancestors, went to a barbershop to get “the works”—by way of 
celebration. He patiently waited while the silent French tonsorial 
artist sheared a long line of GIs. 

But when Dusseault finally got into the chair and asked for a 
trim in French, the barber’s eyes opened like tulip bulbs and 
sparkled. Then he became positively verbose. 

He said he was tickled that finally he met an American who 
could understand French as he was almost to the bursting point 
to express his admiration, etc. He loved the Americans because 
he had fought beside them in the last war. At Chateau Thierry 
he participated in bayonet charges. The only trouble was that the 
Frenchman demonstrated his thrusts and jabs with scissors and 
razor. 

Dusseault eventually got out of the chair with a whole skin 


and emitted a sigh of relief. Then he vowed he’d never speak 
f- French to another barber. 


SOUTHERN FRANCE-—Despite the fact that everyone and 
his brother, both here and at home, are optimistic about the war 
ending soon, the life of the dogface is little different now than 
when things looked blackest. He’s still slogging along through the 
mud, eating Army chow, sweating out mail call and dying. Men 
will die up until the armistice is signed, and some will die after it js 
signed. It happened in the last war. And so, while we are happy 
to know that the end is in sight, the doughboys are not jubilant 
like the folks back home. There is still that slip *twixt the cup 
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and the lip—and no one feels sure that his number won’t be on a | 
bullet or shell fragment between now and V-Day. 
And to prove our point that things haven’t changed much, 
we’ve dug up a few yarns, both humorous and dramatic, during § 
this past week. They might have happened a year ago. 
Private First Class Wallace Whittier of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, a company runner in the infantry, was sent out one black 
night to find the commanding officer of a tank platoon supporting 
the infantry. After probing his way through the darkness, the 
massive tanks loomed just ahead. 
“Is the commanding officer around?” shouted Whittier. 
The answer was the bark of a pistol fired from the turret of the 
nearest tank. They were Nazi tanks. 
The doughfoot felt the jar of the bullet against his chest. But 
it didn’t affect his ability to move, and so he made a hasty with- 
drawal. 
Safe a few moments later, he checked himself for possible in- 
jury. He found that the bullet had penetrated his shirt but had 
lodged in a thick notebook he was in the habit of carrying in his 
pocket. 


And on the humorous side— 
Technical Sergeant Leon D. Quinn of Wichita, Kansas, a mes- 
senger, drove into a quaint little French town to get a badly needed 
haircut. 
He was immediately surrounded by a crowd of cheering men, 
women and children, who showered him with the usual array of 
flowers, fruit and wine. 
Then an American voice hailed him from out of the crowd. 
“Whatcha doin’ here, Joe? I’m from Brooklyn.” Sergeant Quinn 
singled out the transplanted Yank and answered: “I wanna get a 
haircut.” Thereupon the Brooklynite took the sergeant to a little 
barber shop, and the French tonsorial artist got to work. 
When the sergeant’s hair was half trimmed, the man from 
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Brooklyn said: “Do you make it a habit of getting your hair cut in 
a town before the Jerries are chased out?” 

“What!” yelled the sergeant, leaping from the chair. 

“That’s right,” smiled the man from Brooklyn. “You’re the 
first American to show up here.” 

A cloud of dust marked the spot that Quinn vacated in a 
hurry, half of his hair waving in the breeze. 


And a yarn of Yank ingenuity— 

When the retreating Krauts destroyed an important bridge 
crossing a river, Captain Harlos V. Hatter of Atoka, Oklahoma, 
displayed highly commendable ingenuity when he inaugurated 
“Hatter’s Ferry Service” to get supplies across. 

The captain, a member of an infantry regiment, scoured the 
river banks and found a large houseboat. In double-quick time he 
supervised the building of a strong flat deck on the houseboat, and 
soon “Hatter’s Ferry” was in full operation. Within a few hours 
much-needed supplies were reaching the frontline doughboys. 


And heroics— 

An anti-tank gun crew set up a roadblock just outside of a 
newly-taken town. They were to prevent the Nazis from re-entering 
the village. 

Soon they heard that the Jerries were approaching with two 
75-mm. self-propelled guns and infantry troops. The gun crew 
lined up their weapon and waited. They didn’t wait long. 

One Nazi monster lumbered up with its cannon spouting fire 
at the valiant gun crew. The Yanks stood their ground and sent 
back shell for shell. But during the heat of the battle, the second 
German self-propelled gun deployed and took up a position in 
some dense brush. Soon this second gun was firing at the Yanks. 

Despite the fact that they didn’t stand a chance against such 
opposition, the Yanks stuck to their weapon until the Nazis scored 
a direct hit on their anti-tank gun. 
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Every member of the American gun crew wound up in the 
hospital, but they have the satisfaction of knowing that their heroic 
stand enabled reinforcements to arrive to drive the Nazis off. The 
town was saved! 

Nevertheless, whether the war’s end was two weeks or two 
years off, it mattered little to these brave men. They’re still in the 
hospital. 


SOUTHERN FRANCE-For a long time we’ve been noticing 
that the German soldiers are not wearing steel helmets. All of the 
Nazi prisoners our boys capture wear a cloth cap that looks like a 
hunting cap. We finally asked one prisoner about the helmets. 

He replied: “Quite a while back the army made us turn in all 
our helmets. We were supposed to have new ones issued to us, but 
they’ve never arrived. Now there is a strong rumor throughout the 
German Army that the helmets were melted down to make am- 
munition.” 


Recently we met a young French couple who invited us to their 
apartment. Henri, the husband, limped a little. He explained that 
he had been a soldier for four years and was wounded when the 
Nazis stormed the Maginot Line. 

Back in 1936 Henri had spent two years at Columbia University 
in New York City. While he was there, the late Fats Waller taught 
him how to play boogie-woogie on the piano. He had a small baby- 
grand piano in his apartment and played for us. He did O.K. on 
the ivories. 

His wife, Marianne, apologized because the natives no longer 
line the streets and cheer the Americans as they pass through town. 
“For the first two days after the Americans arrived,” she explained, 
“everyone stood in the streets and waved to every soldier who drove 
through the town. But then we had to get back to our jobs, for 
there is much work to be done. 

“I would love to wave at each and every American who comes 
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here, but now it’s impossible. I hope they understand. I don’t 
want them to think we’re ungrateful because our show of appre- 
ciation was so short-lived.” 


TIPS TO HOUSEWIVES: Captain Denver McWilliams of Phoenix, 
Arizona, has two new recipes he claims are sure-fire. Base of his 
most elaborate concoction, for which he finds plenty of takers, is a 
cube of cheese, around which he wraps a slice of bacon. Placing it 
in a cheese can from which he has cut the top and bottom, he fills 
the remaining space in the can with a mixture of sausage, roast 
beef and crackers and fries the works in preserved butter. 

When it browns on the bottom side, he turns the cheese can 
over, exposing the other side of the mixture to the heat. Results, 
say those who have eaten and survived, are nothing short of 
amazing. 

Utilizing the open cheese can for his second dish, he places 
strips of bacon around the inside. Then he mixes the Army ration 
“chopped ham and eggs” with a fresh egg, pours the result into 
the can and fries. 

Another chap specializes in stews and puddings. This fellow 
takes a can of pineapple-and-rice pudding and stirs in powdered 
coffee. Users say it’s good, “if you like coffee in your pineapple- 
and-rice pudding.” His most elaborate dessert, however, is pre- 
pared by boiling fruitbars, crackers and lemon powder in water. 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE-—Movies are still the number- 
one entertainment as far as the combat soldier is concerned. But 
even when the Army’s special-service branch gets a film into the 
combat zone, showing it to frontline soldiers is a difficult proposi- 
tion, indeed. 

Captain Odus T. Henley, a battalion chaplain, solved the prob- 
lem in his area by locating a barn which could serve as a theater. 
He couldn’t use it at night, however, because the cows and horses 
slept there. In the daytime it was available at certain hours— 
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those hours being between the times the cows came in to be fed, 

It worked out fine, except for a slight inconvenience. When 
it came time for the animals to eat, the soldiers filed out and the 
cows walked in. When the cows came out, the doughboys went 
back in to see the rest of the show. | 

“The funniest part of the arrangement,” said Corporal Phillip } 
Schrager of New York, the projectionist, “is that the break usually | 
came when Don Ameche was about to kiss the heroine. Then in 
came the cows.” 


ADD SAD TALES: First Sergeant James C. Ealum of Alltis, 
Oklahoma, topkick of an antitank company, used to carry around | 
a collection of recordings made by Count Basie’s orchestra. They 
were his favorite records and boosted his morale tremendously 
whenever he had a chance to play them. 

One day Ealum billeted in a house where there was a record 
player. He was overjoyed—but not for long. That night the 
Heinies infiltrated and surrounded the small village. The topkick 
and his men were kept in the house under guard. 

Eventually the Nazi soldier guarding them saw the records and 
phonograph. He thought he would while away the time by listen- 
ing to the soothing strains of a Viennese waltz. So he put a record 
on and out came a loud conglomeration of cacophonous boogie- 
woogie. The Kraut was so infuriated that he emptied his machine 
pistol into the phonograph and the whole collection of the ser- 
geant’s precious records. 

Ealum had his revenge a short while later when American 
troops stormed the town and retook it. He hustled the record- 
bustin’ Boche off to the nearest PW pen. 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE—Of course, the Army supplies 
each doughboy with an assortment of lethal weapons with which 
to do battle, but every now and then a fellow is caught without 
one, or finds himself in a position where he can’t use it, and then 
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he’s got to do some very fast thinking in order to save his life. 
Corporal A. C. Greggs of Chesterfield, South Carolina, found 
himself in such a spot recently. 

The corporal is a radio operator with a forward artillery ob- 
server. And it’s the kind of radio which is plenty heavy and a guy 
has to lug it around on his back. It’s no wonder that Greggs will 
now and then leave his rifle, which is also heavy, setting in his 
peep while he observes from a house or barn. 

On this particular day, the artillery observer was on the roof 
of a battered farmhouse in France and Greggs was inside the 
building operating his radio. Suddenly the observer yelled down 
to the corporal that a Kraut patrol was approaching the house and 
coming fast. 

The resourceful corporal picked up an armful of stones which 
at a more favorable time constituted part of the walls. When the 
Jerries came within throwing distance, Greggs let loose with his 
rock barrage with the accuracy of a big-league hurler. 

His shouts of “Hands up! Surrender!” plus the noise and con- 
fusion caused by his surprise attack, attracted several more Yanks 
who aided the Fighting Corporal to capture the entire Kraut 
patrol. 


And then there was Pfc. Miguel J. Trujillo of Greeley, Colo- 
rado, who had to beat up a Heinie with his bare hands in order 
to save the captain’s box of cigars. 

It seems the captain stowed a box of fresh cigars in his bar- 
racks bag just before he left Italy for Southern France. Just a few 
days ago the barracks bag came ashore and Trujillo was sent rear- 
ward to fetch the precious cigars. 

On his way back to rejoin his infantry company, the driver 
lost his way. 

The Spanish-American lad parked his peep and dismounted to 
reconnoiter. Out of nowhere a Heinie leaped on him and threw 
him to the ground. Trujillo carried a pistol and could have shot 
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the Kraut, but he figured that a shot would bring more Krauts, 
And so he did the next best thing. He got up and beat the jump- 
ing Jerry to a pulp with his bare hands. 

“I hated to do it,’ remarked the private after rejoining his 
outfit, “but I just had to save the captain’s cigars.” 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE — “This is Lieutenant Jones,” | 
said the voice on the phone. “Got a trail spade on a 155 howitzer 
busted up on the line. Can’t bring it in ’cause the Heinies are | 
watching. Think you can fix it up here?” 

Sergeant Charlie Ulrich of Enid, Oklahoma, a welder with a | 
light maintenance company, wasn’t worrying about whether or 
not he could fix it. “Okay if I have my breakfast first, sir?” asked 
Charlie. 

“Hell no!” came the retort. “It'll take you all day to fix it 
and you’ve gotta have it finished before dark. That arc of yours 
would light up the whole area at night. Take along a man to 
help you.” i 

Sgt. Devere Henderson of Hillrose, Colorado, volunteered to 
help and the two men drove off with a three-quarter-ton truck 
and the welding trailer. As the ordnancemen neared the front 
they could hear the vicious barks of howitzers giving the Krauts 
hell. But that wasn’t the only sound—there was the frequent 
“ahh-woomph” of Jerries returning the fire. 

“Incoming mail,” grunted Charlie. 

“Yeah. Hope they’re not delivering °em where we’re gonna 
work,” said Henderson. 

But they were “delivering” them right at the spot. The rest 
of the battery was firing away and the Heinies were trying to | 
knock it out with counterfire. 

When they approached they saw why the big piece couldn’t be 
hauled back to be fixed. The guns were set up behind a hill © 
which cut off Jerry’s observation, but about five hundred feet of 
road leading into the area was unprotected. 
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Henderson was driving. “Hold your hat and pray,” he said. 
“We're going through!” 

The truck and trailer bounced over the rutted dirt road and 
the two men looked grim and pale. The truck was as visible to 
the Boche as a clay duck at a shooting gallery. But it raced along, 
gaining momentum with every revolution of its wheels, and finally 
reached the protection of the hill. It was then that an 88 plopped 
down about three feet off the road. The Jerries were a little late 
in getting a bead. 

“Glad you made it, Sergeant,” was the greeting of an artillery 
officer. 

“You and me both, sir,” smiled Ulrich, visibly relieved. 

It was plenty tough work. The other howitzers in the battery 
kept sending them over and the Krauts kept sending them back. 
Ulrich and Henderson spent more time in a foxhole than in work- 
ing on the trail spade. 

“At least we have the comfort of knowing we’re sending over 
ten shells to their one,” said Henderson. “And, at that, about 
fifty percent of their shells are duds.” 

“True enough,” Ulrich answered solemnly. “But if they only 
send over one, and it’s a good one, and lands close enough—that’s 
ities 

The ordnancemen worked feverishly all day long and man- 
aged to eat a K-ration and canteen of coffee in the foxhole. But 
as dusk neared, Ulrich turned off his arc and shut off the gener- 
ator. The job was finished. 

It was dark enough now so that the Krauts couldn’t observe 
movements on that five hundred-foot stretch of open road. As they 
pulled out they heard one of the howitzers let loose with what 
seemed to be an extra-loud, powerful bark. It was the piece they 
had just repaired going back into action. 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE-—A case of “who’s taking who 
prisoner?” developed during the fighting in Southern France 
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when a Yank patrol, led by a Maryland man, came face to face 
with a Kraut patrol. 

Staff Sergeant Harold Coullen of Clearfield, Maryland, settled 
the argument the usual Yank way—with bullets—and took two 
Nazi prisoners, killed several more, and captured an enemy 20- 
mm. gun. 

Sergeant Coullen was leading his infantry patrol across a field 
when suddenly a Jerry popped up in front of them. The sergeant, 
thinking the Kraut wished to surrender, inquired: “Kamarad?” 
The Jerry, thinking the Americans wished to surrender, replied: 
“Goot!” Whereupon he motioned with his hand and eight more 
Jerries came out of the brush. 

Coullen decided the need for further conversation had ended. 
He ordered his men to start shooting and in a few moments there 
was no longer any misunderstanding. 

‘Evidently we stumbled on to an outpost,” said Sergeant Coul- 
len, “for we saw many more men after the fight started. Now I 
can go home and say I started a battle.” 


39 


It’s amazing to what length the dogface will go to get him- 
self a souvenir of one sort or another. Some like to pick them up 
in towns which are “off limits” while others will charge a Nazi 
stronghold with the hope of getting a German Liiger. 

Privates George Pechenak of Corning, New York, and Joseph 
Metz of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, together with Staff Sgt. Ellis 
Brusin of Quincy, Massachusetts, decided to get some unusual 
souvenirs the other day. 

Their company bivouacked on the bank of a river. The three 
doughboys immediately took off by themselves, found a rowboat, 
and started paddling across. They'd hoped to beat their buddies 
to the other side and so have the choice of souvenirs. 

But before they had gotten far, a few Nazi burp guns opened 
up on them and riddled the boat with holes, although the adven- 
turesome doggies weren’t hit. The boat did sink, however, and the 
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trio splashed and scrambled back to the shore. Shivering in their 
wet clothes they made a sad picture as they rejoined their com-_ 
rades. 

“We came, we saw, we sunk!” said Private Pechenak, shaking 
his head sadly. 


On the other hand, Private Moe Slominski of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, did get himself a souvenir—a very unusual one at that. It 
is the key to the Princess’s boudoir! 

Moe was ambling through a palatial chateau which was open 
to the GIs during certain hours of the day. In the chateau lived 
a Countess, a Duchess, and a Princess. 

The doors were open to the rooms in which the sight-seeing 
doughboys were permitted to visit. But Moe had to see the whole 
business and a little thing like a closed door never stopped this 
doughboy. 

And so while he was roaming through a spacious bedroom, a 
male servant entered and a look of horror came over his face as 
he saw Moe. “This is the boudoir of the princess,” he wailed. 
“You are not permitted in here.” 

“O.K.,” said Moe and he sauntered out, but not before he had 
snatched the key from the lock in the door. 

“Look, fellas,” he told his buddies on returning to camp. “The 
key to the boudoir of the princess!” His eyes sparkled as he held 
up the piece of iron. “Boy, what a souvenir! They'll never believe 
this when I tell ’em about it back home.” 

“That depends on what you tell them,” said a buddy. 


The war had by-passed the little village in the French Alps. 
The natives had heard the boom of artillery in the valley below, 
but not even a reconnaissance patrol had honored them with a visit. 

It was only natural, therefore, that when Corporal Robert A. 
Young of Huntertown, Indiana, drove his peep down the main 
street that the whole village should turn out with flags, flowers and 
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wine to pay him homage. He was the first American soldier they 
had seen. At last they had been officially liberated and he was 
their hero. 

The mayor gave him an official welcome. The women in- 
sisted on holding their babies up to kiss him and the children 
covered his peep with flowers. 

“After all the celebrating was over,” explained NOUl Same 
didn’t have the heart to tell them that my only reason for coming 
there was to get some eggs.” 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE-~A recent communiqué from an 
attractive young lady of Baltimore (how we know she’s attractive 
is another story) informs us that she can’t quite visualize what it’s 
like over here and wants to know if there are any stores. 

Well, back in Italy the stores in most towns were pretty much 
battered up. The ones that were intact had empty shelves. They 
had little to begin with, and the biggest part of that little was 
taken by the Krauts. 

In France the story is somewhat different. We’ve advanced 
so fast that the equally speedy Nazis (retreating, of course) had 
little time to do much looting. Also, their cooperative evacuations 
made it unnecessary for us to batter some towns to rubble with 
bombs and artillery. 

Mostly we pass through small towns and villages. In these 
places we find a grocery store, a butcher shop, a bakery and a 
tavern. Sometimes there is a drugstore, and they don’t sell auto- 
mobile tires and radios like they do back home. Occasionally there 
is a combination hotel and restaurant. Nine out of ten times the 
restaurant has no food to serve. 

In the few large towns we’ve been in, with populations of 
around a hundred thousand, stores were pretty much like the 
ones back home. There are lingerie and jewelry shops with nice 
stock; stationery, hardware and auto accessories stores, even a few 
department stores. 
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We walked through one “5 & 10” and were amazed to find 
ourselves surrounded with so many of the little things we knew 
in the States: screwdrivers, wrenches, paint brushes, whisk brooms, 
paintings, flowerpots, cosmetics, postcards. Our first impulse was 
to buy everything, but we sobered sufficiently to realize that there 
wasn’t a thing we really needed for the life we’re leading at 
present. You can’t lug things around in the Army just because 
you'd like to have ’em with you. Transportation and space is too 
valuable. 

But, whether there are stores or not, it matters little to the 
average doughboy. When he takes these towns there is no time to 
go shopping. By the time the town returns to normal, GI Joe is 
on his way to take another town. He seldom bivouacs in a town 
after it is taken. 

Furthermore, most towns are off limits to the paddlefoot. Of 

course, there are always a few who “take off” for a few hours and 
go shopping, hoping they don’t bump into an MP. If they buy 
something to send home as a gift or souvenir, they must lug it back 
to camp, then carry it around as best they can until they get the 
opportunity to wrap it up, have it censored, and finally hand it to 
the mail clerk. When you receive a gift from Joe in combat, 
you'll know that most of the time he’s stuck his neck out to get it, 
braving both the ire of the MP’s and the wrath of his company 
commander. 

But that only covers the town and store angle. If you really 
want to get an idea of what it’s like for GI Joe, just get yourself 
a pup tent and a couple of blankets and move out to the nearest 
field or woods for twenty-four hours per day, 365 days a year, 
come rain, snow, mud or high wind. Of course, on the side he 
does a little fighting now and then, and every couple of days he 
packs it all up—the pup tent, blankets, etc.—slings it on his back 
and hikes four or five miles. Then he sets up all over again. 

Don’t get the idea that he’s in misery all the time, however. 
There are plenty of swell days throughout the year and we might 
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say it’s pleasant at times living out of doors. But the rainy, snowy 
and cold winter months constitute a horrible nightmare for Joe— 
wet shoes, socks, clothes, blankets, and sometimes hours or days 
before he can dry them. It is difficult to believe that a human 
being could endure the beating the front-line soldier takes from 
the elements alone. 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE-—From all indications, the race 
is over and we're settling down to some serious fighting. How long 
the Nazis will hold out is a moot question. One day it looks as if 
the war here will be over in a week—but the next day it looks as if 
it won’t be over for a year. 

We’ve made tremendous gains in the short time we’ve been in 
France. Sometimes our transportation facilities were overtaxed in 
an effort to catch up with the ever-fleeing Nazis. But now we have 
another enemy to cope with—mud, rain, poor visibility for support- 
ing aircraft. 

Nevertheless, our doughboys continue to do things which, at the 
moment, are matters of life or death but at a later time appear to 
be positively humorous. 

Sergeant Harold Monty of Plattsburgh, New York, an engineer, 
was sent into a town we had just taken to clear the main road of 
enemy mines. A Kraut artillery barrage interrupted his work, and 
he sought shelter in a house. As the barrage lifted, a Jerry chow 
wagon drove up the street and parked in front of the house. Five 
Krauts proceeded to unload the truck and set up the kitchen. 

“If I wasn’t so hungry, I probably never would have tackled 
them,” explained the Yank later. “But the aroma of the cooking 
just whetted my appetite to the point where I just had to have that 
chow wagon and its contents.” 

Sergeant Monty threw two hand grenades and the Heinies took 
off in a hurry. “You see, the Germans thought the town was still 
in their hands—that’s why the kitchen was set up. As for the food, 
it was very tasty,” he concluded. 
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Private First Class Sam “Blacky” Balotti of Morgan, Pennsyl- 
yania, was on his way to visit his buddy across the road for a night 
snack. It was impossible to see anything in the blackness, and Sam 
was startled momentarily when he bumped into three soldiers 
standing in the road. They started to question him in German. 

Sam, having no knowledge of German, merely answered jah to 
each question. When they ran out of questions, the Yank motioned 
them to follow him. They did—to the command post, where they 
were taken prisoner. 

“J didn’t have a rifle, nor did I know what to say,” reported 
Balotti. “So I just said jah to everything. It must have been the 
right answer, for the Krauts came along peacefully.” 
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SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE-—Private John A. Andrews of 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, is learning that the Jerries still have a 
few more tricks up their sleeves. 

“A few days ago,” explained Andrews, scout for an infantry 
squad, “six of us were on patrol. The woods are plenty thick and 
give you cover, but they do the same for the Germans, so I was 
almost on this guy before I saw him and he hadn’t seen me. I 
recognized the American helmet and raincoat, but there weren’t 
supposed to be any American soldiers ahead of me. 

“What the hell are you doing here?’ I called to him. He 
started in surprise and ducked for cover. I let him have it. 

“Yes, he was a German with one of our helmets and a GI rain- 
coat over his German uniform. They have been pulling that on 
us a lot in the past week after they captured some of our supplies. 
They also take equipment off prisoners and use it.” 

At another time Andrews and his squad were almost wiped out 
by fire from an American machine gun. At first they thought per- 
haps they had become lost in the dense forest and run up against » 
one of their own outposts. 

“We didn’t want to open fire on the machine gun,” he said. 
“But after we had identified ourselves in every way possible and it 
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continued to fire on us, we shot the works at it. Sure enough, three 
Germans were manning the gun!” 

Then Private Andrews went on to explain the difference be- 
tween fighting in the open and fighting in a densely wooded area. 

“Crossing an open field under mortar and artillery fire isn’t 
any picnic,” said the doughboy. “But it’s really hell when you are 
in a forest like this and they start throwing that stuff. The shells 
burst in the tree tops and it literally hails lead down on you. Shrap- 
nel from a tree burst covers a larger area and it’s harder to get 
protection from it than from a ground burst.” 


An ad sponsored by the Institute for American Democracy, Inc., 
in Liberty Magazine, caught our eye. We don’t know a thing about 
this organization and never even heard of it before. But the ad 
struck home. It showed a drawing of white crosses at a cemetery 
with a helmet lying in front of one. The caption read: Adams? 
Kelly? Cohen? 

The only reason we mention this is because we have seen the 
cemetery at Anzio. Rows of white crosses with here and there a 
Star of David. The names are of all nationalities, but they were 
all Americans. The true equality they’ve never experienced at 
home is theirs now. Black, white, Christian, Jew, are at one level 
at the Anzio cemetery—six feet underground. 


SOUTHERN FRANCE-Seven Yanks were crossing an open 
field recently when a German machine gun opened up, killing 
three of the doughboys immediately. The remaining four dropped 
to the ground and returned the fire with their rifles. 

But there was no cover in the field and they knew that in a 
matter of minutes they would be goners. And so they dashed madly 
for a nearby stream, hoping the slight bank would offer some pro- 
tection. 

Lying prone in the icy water, the four men again fired their 
rifles in the direction of the Nazi machine gun. But when one of 
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- them was hit, the other three Yanks realized they didn’t have a 
‘} chance. 
The three doughboys, Privates Edward Makowski of Buffalo, 
} Walter Ustaszewski of Detroit and John E. Ondrick of New Britain, 
- Connecticut, stopped firing and quickly formulated a plan—a long- 
'f shot chance. Then they put it into action. 
{ Simultaneously all three leaped up and started running in the 
_ stream. At the first burst from the Jerry machine gun, they dropped 
Q flat on their faces in the water as though they had been hit. The 
3 Krauts peppered the water for a while and then quit, deciding that 
| the Americans were dead. 
The plan worked, but the three doughboys suffered almost to 
| the limit of human endurance. They dared not move a muscle, 
4} although the swiftly-running cold water soon numbed them almost 
i completely. For seven long, miserable hours they lay thus in the 
: a stream and then darkness came to their rescue. They had difficulty 
| moving at first, but slowly they managed to flex their numbed 
4 muscles and return the circulation. They crawled away under cover 
of the black night and eventually arrived safely at their own com- 
f pany, a feat which used up their last ounce of energy. 


: SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE—When enemy artillery was har- 
ie assing doughboys of his company, Lieutenant Wallace Battles of 
# Wetumka, Oklahoma, an infantry platoon leader, went right to the 
source of the trouble and nabbed a Kraut artillery observer. 
: The doughboys of GC Company had orders to move to a new 
® position. But when they started out of their foxholes, Kraut artil- 
f lery came plopping down right in the immediate area. Then as 
soon as they leaped back into their foxholes, the barrage lifted. 
Once again the infantrymen started and immediately the Jerry 
shells came bouncing in, but this time the Yanks moved to their 
new positions despite the barrage. 
Lieutenant Battles (which, incidentally, is an appropriate name 
for a battling lieutenant) figured that the timing of the German 
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shellings was too accurate to be mere coincidence. He scouted 
around the area until he discovered a cave from which his pla- 
toon’s old positions could be plainly seen. 
Entering with carbine ready for action, the infantry officer 
found a Jerry artillery observer comfortably settled in the cave 
and operating a two-way radio. He took him prisoner. 
“I wasn’t doing any observing,” wailed the Kraut. “I was 
separated from my company and was just taking refuge in here.” 
“Oh, yeah?” said the Oklahoman. 


The Heinies opposing elements of one of our infantry regi- 
ments got tired of running north and thought they'd try a trip 
south. So they counterattacked, using tanks supported by infantry, 
with plenty of heavy artillery preceding the whole works. 

The attempted tour into Allied territory backfired, however, 
resulting for them in the loss of one tank, many casualties and one 
Kraut who will do his sightseeing from a PW cage in the future. 

The attack started at 1700 hours (5 P.M.) on a rainy night in a 
densely wooded area. Two Nazi tanks, followed closely by a com- 
pany of supermen, got that old feeling of being on the offensive 
again—but not for long. 

Lieutenants Wreno Hall of Cecelia, Kentucky, and Carl R. 
Rutherford of Wendell, Idaho, reorganized the doughboys of Com- 
pany A and established a line of defense. Then Lieutenant Hall 
grabbed a bazooka and went forth to do battle with the two Nazi 
iron monsters that dared trespass on his hard-won territory. 

Making his way to within twenty-five yards of the leading tank, 
Lieutenant Hall let go with the one and only round of bazooka 
ammunition he had. The rocket hit the tank and exploded with a 
tremendous roar which scared the daylight out of its occupants. 
The tank stopped short in its tracks and out scrambled five very 
frightened Nazis who figured they’d seen enough of what cooks 
on our side of the line. A carbine shot rang out and one of the 
Krauts ended his tour on the spot. It was dark by that time, and 
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there was no determining who had fired the shot, but Lieutenant 
Rutherford said he thought Hall had fired that, too, since it came 
from his direction. 

As soon as the first Nazi tank was stopped, the second one 
pivoted around as fast as its tracks would permit and scooted off in 
the general direction of the Fatherland. Infantrymen of Company 
A had by this time given the Kraut ground troops a good going- 
over and the Heinies were scurrying back to their own lines. That 
is, all the Heinies except the ones who became permanent residents 
in Allied territory and the lone prisoner. That was the end of the 
enemy counterattack. 

Later, Rutherford praised his brother officer highly for the 
exceptional ability and courage he displayed in reorganizing his 
men, disabling the tank and breaking up the Nazi attack. 

“Lieutenant Hall is truly one of the great officers to come out 
of this war,” said Lieutenant Rutherford. “He shows no fear what- 
soever when his men are in danger. By his own courageous deeds 
he is a constant source of inspiration to the men of his command.” 

The whole affair wound up with a laugh when, the following 
day, the Nazi tank was driven through the streets of several villages 
on its way to one of our ordnance outfits. The French civilians, on 
seeing the lumbering giant with big swastikas painted on its sides, 
dashed madly into their homes and bolted the doors. 


WITH THE SEVENTH ARMY IN FRANCE—In a war like 
this, we all read about tanks, planes, machine guns and whatnot, 
and seldom do we realize there are many other vital things that 
make an army click. Among these less obvious necessities are 
water and maps. 

The 120th Engineer Combat Battalion handles these things for 
the 45th Division, in addition to building bridges, roads, road- 
blocks and a thousand and one other jobs—like painting signs. 
Sergeant Leslie A. Nustad of Warren, Minnesota, of the engi- 
neers’ aqua pura department, reveals the fact that the division 
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uses an average of 1,070,499 gallons of water each and every 
month. 

The division usually has four water points, each manned by 
four or five engineers. Their equipment includes a portable canvas 
tank with a capacity of 3,000 gallons, pumps, and purifiers. Each 
of these points has been torn down and set up over 200 times 
since we came overseas. 

The water is pumped from swamps, wells, city water mains, 
rivers, creeks. The boys are not particular about the source, be- 
cause the water is filtered and chlorinated before it is made avail- 
able for use. Of course, they select the cleanest source of water in 
the vicinity, but there are practically no sources of water that meet 
army standards, so it makes little difference where they get the 
water. 

At the water point, there is a steady stream of vehicles passing 
through. Most of the water is loaded in five-gallon cans. Each 
unit has its own cans and they are hauled back and forth each day. 
Some enterprising outfits have snared German 900-gallon water 
tanks and have mounted these on GI trailers. By using the mobile 
tanks, they eliminate the necessity of lugging the individual five- 
gallon cans back and forth every day. It’s also easier to fill up one | 
large tank with the pressure hose than hundreds of small cans. 

The motto of the water boys is “Through rain, through sleet, 
through hail, through snow—the division must get its H:O.” And 
the division gets it! 

The map situation is different, since the combat engineers 
don’t make the maps themselves. The maps are printed at corps 
headquarters and shipped to the engineers, but their job is to 
distribute them to the various units of the division. 

The artillery outfits use more maps than the other units. They 
not only need maps to know where they are, but also maps of the 
areas far ahead of them where their shells are landing. 

Technical Sergeant John Huseby of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
who is in charge of the map section, informs us that he’s distributed 
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over 100,000 maps since we landed in France. That will give you 
a slight idea of how important this map business is. 

Anzio was the easiest on the map section. The division sat in 
one spot for four months and the same set of maps was good all 
the time. But when the units keep moving ahead into new terri- 
tory, they must be supplied constantly with new maps showing 
what’s up ahead of them. The race up the Rhone Valley kept 
map boys hopping. 

Sergeant Huseby never did have as much trouble in combat as 
he did when the division left the States in June 1943. Everything 
was loaded and ready to go when 75 tons of maps, loaded in eight 
semi-trailers, arrived from Washington. Somehow, he found room 
for them on the already-loaded ship. 

Then when the division arrived in North Africa, seven addi- 
tional tons of maps arrived and had to be loaded. But that wasn’t 
the toughest part. 

Getting ready for the Sicilian campaign, several maps had to 
be taken from each crate for planning purposes. The maps had 
been loaded on different ships—wherever room could be found for 
them—and Sergeant Huseby had to go from ship to ship in the 
harbor, find his crates and open them up to get the maps out. It 
was a tough job, but Huseby did it and earned the Legion of Merit 
for his trouble. 

At the end of the Sicilian campaign, more maps arrived to 
cover the Salerno landing. As Huseby and his crew knew some of 
the secret plans for the invasion of Italy, they were kept isolated 
in the building in which they worked. Not until they were on the 
ships again were they allowed to mingle with their buddies. 
There wasn’t much rhyme or reason to the method the map 
boys used to haul their stuff around when they first went into 
combat. They had them stuffed in any kind of vehicle available. 
But before long they managed to get a six-by-six for themselves, 
built bins in it so that all the maps could be kept separated and 
easy to get at, and everything went on in an orderly fashion. 
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Huseby takes his hat off to the corps section where the maps 
are printed. Once, when road maps were urgently needed, the 
corps mapmen printed 500 copies of six different maps—3,000 in 
all—in one night. That’s quite a job, considering it was done in 
the field. 

In summing up the map business, Sergeant Huseby said: “If 
nothing else, a lot of people will be able to read the gasoline com- 
panies’ road maps after the war. But you can be sure I won’t have 
anything to do with distributing them!” 


A Boston sergeant over here believes in making use of every 
available weapon on the battlefield, even if he has to receive in- 
structions on how to use it in the midst of a fire fight. 

Sergeant Era Ahola and Second Lieutenant Brewster Ellis of 
Lansing, Michigan, two infantrymen, were spearheading the offi- 
cer’s platoon in an encounter with the Jerries in the Vosges foot- 
hills when they came across an American tank with a track off. 

Both Yanks clambored into the iron giant and used the tank’s 
machine guns against the enemy. 

Then Sergeant Ahola spotted the 75-mm. cannon in the tank 
but he didn’t know how to use it. Without wasting time the ser- 
geant climbed out and raced to another one of our tanks. There 
he received hurried instructions on how to load and aim the can- 
non. He then dashed back to the disabled tank while Kraut 
bullets zipped all around. 

“I don’t know if I did it according to the manual,” laughed 
the sergeant, “but I rammed a shell in and let it fly point-blank 
at the Jerries directly to my front. You should have seen them 
take off!” 


Lieutenant Laurence W. Cappel of Cincinnati spent a few in- 
teresting moments when he climbed to the top of an embankment 
and found himself looking squarely into the business end of a 
German rifle, tightly grasped by a squatting Jerry infantryman. 
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The officer’s heart leaped up and stuck in his throat as he 
| came upon the Jerry soldier sitting in a slit trench only a few 
» yards in front of him. The Kraut’s eyes were shaded by a pair of 
| dark glasses and his rifle was pointed rigidly at the lieutenant’s 
F heart. 
; When a few tense seconds had passed and nothing happened, 
q Lieutenant Cappel advanced slowly toward the Kraut. Still noth- 
© ing happened. Then it dawned on him that the Jerry was un- 
} naturally rigid. Further investigation disclosed that the Kraut had 
t been shot through the back of the head and was dead. 


a SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE—We'll skip the battle stories this 
® week and gab about the natives. Although we understand very 
® little French, it is still possible for us to size up the natives from 
© their actions (or we think we can). 

a The majority of Frenchmen have been very friendly, yet every 
- so often we run into one who is definitely either anti-Allies or pro- 
# Nazi. Of course, the minute a native is unfriendly, we dub him 
| pro-Nazi. We may be doing him an injustice by cataloguing him 
® as such—there are a heck of a lot of unfriendly Americans in the 
© United States, too—but over here an unfriendly person immedi- 
} ately arouses suspicion. 

| "A few weeks ago it was rainy and cold and we decided to try 
B and park the old bones in a building. There's nothing cheap 
fh about us, so we drove up to the Town Hall and had a look around. 
. Four engineers manning a water point let us use a corner of their 
f room and in we moved. 

. Well, the mayor and his family lived downstairs. He was a 
short guy with thick-lensed glasses and no smile. In fact, he looked 
@ outraged as we lugged our stuff up the steps. He ran into his 
| apartment and reappeared shortly with his wife, another grim- 
| faced character who spoke some English. She asked us how many 
F more soldiers were moving in and if we were going to set up a 
mess hall. We assured her in our most unfriendly manner that 
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we were the only one moving in and we weren’t going to set up 
a kitchen. And our expression told her plainly that we weren’t 
moving out, either. 
Anyway, the welcome by the two sourpusses immediately 
aroused our suspicions. When later the mayor came upstairs to 
make sure we weren’t setting up a kitchen in his Town Hall, he 
asked us if we could understand German. Now we were more 
firmly convinced than ever that he was a Nazi agent. 
But that wasn’t the pay-off. The two unfriendly characters 
had a sixteen-year-old daughter and a nine-year-old idiot for a 
son, both of whom wore thick-lensed glasses. The whole crew of 
them had the same sneaky, secret agent number nine-and-a-half 
expressions. And their actions were ditto. 
Our room was on the second floor and we had to pass their 
apartment to reach the staircase. When we would enter the build- 
ing, open would pop their apartment door and one of the four 
faces would stick out and watch our every movement through the 
thick-lensed glasses. When we came down to go out the same 
thing happened. It got to be like a movie. And just to prove to 
ourself that the door-opening and face-sticking-out business wasn’t 
just a coincidence, we purposely went in and out several times 
for no reason at all except to see if they’d go into their act. They 
did. 
Later the mayor came up to the room on one pretext or another. 
There was a map of Europe on the wall and we started talking 
over the war situation in German. We can understand and speak 
a little of it. So we pointed out that we’ve got the Nazis sur- 
rounded—from Poland and Hungary on the east, Italy on the 
south, and France on the west. Then he says bluntly—“But the 
war isn’t over yet!” We were positive then that the guy was 
rooting for the losing team. 
During the week we stayed there, we made inquiries and found 
out that the mayor was 100 per cent French, and his policy was 
neither to help nor hinder the Nazis or us; his was a strictly 
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: hands-off policy. He wanted to steer clear of trouble with anyone. 
. When we got ready to leave, we got the surprise of our lives. 
E We had our stuff piled in our car (a captured vehicle which we 
F had policed up recently), when the mayor came out and invited 
|. us into his apartment. We went in and the wife and two kids were 
there, too. 

fe The old boy brought out a bottle of schnapps and poured two 
drinks. He didn’t refill our glass so we put on our helmet and said 
a good-by. Then his wife almost knocked us over by saying in Eng- 
lish: “My husband likes you very much. If you are again near 
F here, be sure to drop in and have a chat with him.” 


a And to the other extreme—last week we met the friendliest 
H little old lady, who went far out of her way to see that we were 
B comfortable. We had a room adjoining her kitchen. When she 
f saw us unpack our bedroll, she disappeared and returned with a 
. ’ quilt, a blanket, a small feather-bed, and a pillow. She insisted 
a that we use them all. Our room had no heat in it and she made 
a us do our typing in the kitchen where it was warm. 

| She was a cute old lady, about sixty-five, very slight, and with 
q a lot of gray hair framing her tiny, smily, but toothless face. She 
® wore an old sweater over her ancient dress, and knitted slippers 
) adorned her feet. When leaving the house she wore wooden 
® shoes, but these were always left in the vestibule when she came in. 
p it was a beautiful picture to watch her sit by the kitchen stove 
= and knit, her eyeglasses almost down to the tip of her nose. We 
| wished that we had a flashgun to snap an indoor picture of her, 
® but unfortunately we didn’t have one. 

But it wasn’t always quiet in the house. Upstairs lived a 
F woman with seven kids. Two of them, Rosette, seven, and Rene, 
f ten, were in and out of the place all the time. Our typewriter 
j fascinated them and they just sat next to us and stared at it as we 
F punched the keys. 

Then every evening at about seven o’clock, they'd come down 
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and hang around. Soon they’d gather up courage and say to us 
—“Moozik?” So we’d drag out our fiddle and play for an hour, 

They liked to hear “Madalone,” “Hinky Dinky Parlez Vous,” 
“The Woodpecker’s Song,” ‘“Amapola,” and “Pop Goes the 
Weasel.” They even taught us a French march called “Marshal 
Petain.” The song they liked best, however, was the “Beer Barrel 
Polka,” which they called “Zing, Boom, the Cannon.” When we 
finally put the violin back in its case, they’d shake hands, kiss us, 
and then smilingly trot up to bed. 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE — The lieutenant was plainly 
nervous. He paced up and down behind the roadblock. A few 
German mortar shells plopped in here and there, and occasion- 
ally a blurp gun opened up not too far away. 

But all this didn’t contribute materially to his nervousness. He 
was merely an expectant father. 

Lieutenant Andrew S. Healy, Jr., of Trenton, New Jersey, 
knew that the important date had arrived, but it would be days 
before he would receive the cablegram with the news. 

So the young officer decided to ease the tension by doing a 
little scouting in front of the roadblock. A roadblock, incidentally, 
is a place where you're on one side and the enemy is on the other. | 

He advanced a few hundred yards in no-man’s land and sud- 
denly heard the clomp of Jerry hobnail shoes. Taking cover at the | 
side of the road, the Yank let the enemy pass. Then he leaped up, 
pressed the muzzle of his carbine into the Nazi’s back and said 
tersely: “Kamarad?” The Kraut was agreeable. 

Returning to his platoon with the prisoner, the only comment 
the lieutenant would make was “I wonder if it was a boy or a 
girl. Gosh, this anxiety gets me!” 


Here’s the story of why Corporal Emmett (Whitey) Routh of 


New Albany, Indiana, has sleeves on his field jacket which come 
down only to his elbows. 
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q Whitey’s infantry company occupied a town, and the first 
t thing he discovered was that the prettiest girl in the world lived 
q there and that she was a seamstress. So Whitey called her over 
} and asked her to sew a divisional patch on his field jacket. 

4 With the aid of this task and a French dictionary, he learned 
f that the fair damsel’s name was Genevitve. But she finished before 
# he could find out anything else. 

: “Oh, you mustn’t go yet,” cried Whitey. “You’re not quite 
| finished. I want you to—to—well, shorten the sleeves.” 

| But while Geneviéve was from a little country village, there 
| was no corn in her ear. So while the doughboy searched franti- 
q cally through the dictionary for words to keep the conversation 
going, she quietly cut off the sleeves at the elbows and finished 
| them off very expertly. Then she smiled and left. 


What happened to Davyak shouldn’t happen to you! Private 
f First Class John A. Davyak of Slickville, Pennsylvania, an artillery 
f soldier, received a quart bottle from the States. It was filled with 
| liquid and about half filled with cherries. He thought it was kind 
| of silly for someone to send him a bottle of cherries, but he was 
# going to eat them anyway. So he spilled out the liquid. Then he 
| ate a cherry, and found out it tasted like brandy. 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE-—If you think that the French 
campaign has erased the horrors of the Anzio Beachhead from the 
minds of the veterans who spent four months of living hell there, 
-you’ve got another think coming. The foremost topic of con- 
| versation in Purple Heart Forest is whether or not the War De- 
partment should authorize a distinctive Anzio shoulder patch to 
be worn by the beachhead vets. 

And the arguments pro and con are not confined to the front 
lawns of foxholes during lulls in the war business. It is being 
debated in printer’s ink in the “Mail Call” (letters to the editor) 
columns of Stars & Stripes almost daily. 
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The 45th Division News has gone all-out for GI Joe and his 
Anzio patch by running a contest awarding a prize of ten dollars 
to the designer of the best patch. The cash was put up by Major 
Leo Bishop of Denver, Colorado, a staff officer, and the contest js | 
open only to enlisted men. 

To date more than forty patches of assorted designs and colors | 
have arrived at the News office. At the end of the contest, Editor | 
Sgt. Don Robinson of Oklahoma City hopes to reproduce all the } 
patches in his paper. 

The Anzio patch argument always leads to a discussion of | 
whether the going is rougher in the Vosges foothills in France or 
the old beachhead in Italy. Opinion seems to indicate that the 
fighting here is tougher, but the beachhead with its daily visits 
from the “Anzio Express” (shells from the Nazis’ giant railroad — 
gun) and its nightly visits from the Luftwaffe was far more nerve- | 
wracking. 

Then some of the doughboys point out that if the Anzio vets | 
demand a patch there’s no reason why the besiegers of Cassino | 
shouldn’t ask for one. And the answer to that one is—‘“Let the 
Cassino doughfoots speak up for themselves. All we know is that 
we went through hell at Anzio and we feel as though we rate a § 
distinguishing patch for it. After all, the marines who fought at | 
Guadalcanal sport a Guadalcanal patch and there’s no reason 
why we shouldn’t be authorized to wear an Anzio patch.” 


WITH THE SEVENTH ARMY IN FRANCE—While cruising 
around in a rear area for a change, we came across the 137th | 
Heavy Maintenance Ordnance company comfortably spread out 
in the stables adjoining an ancient castle. But it didn’t sound like 
a rear area. Every little while a 90 would bark, and in between a } 
.90-caliber machine gun would let loose with a few bursts that | 
sounded like someone mauling a tin roof with two trip hammers. 

First Lieutenant Glen C. Clute of New York, the shop officer, 
volunteered to show us around. We saw plenty of 155 howitzers, 
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all in various stages of assembly or repair. Farther on, we came to 
the place where all the shooting was going on. It was an open 
space with a seven-foot thick concrete wall at the other end. They 
used it for testing various weapons. 

While moseying about, we noticed men in GI clothes working 
"on the guns. But painted on their right sleeves were different num- 
bers. They were civilians. That brought up an interesting subject, 
and we went to see the company commander, Captain John E. 
Diamond of Roebling, New Jersey, about it. 

“The man you want to see,” said the captain, “is Corporal 
Isadore Frankel. He’s the boss of our Bureau de Travail (Office of 
Labor). He’s in complete charge of the hundred and thirty-one 
civilians we’ve got working for us. I don’t have much to do with 
them myself. I believe in getting a capable man for a job and then 
leaving him alone—let him take over. He handles the whole busi- 
ness, including patching up their little squabbles and things that 
come up. Frankel is a good man.” 

We made up our mind right there that we would go and see 
Corporal Frankel, the two-striper in complete charge of one hun- 
dred and thirty-one civilians. 

Sure enough, over his office hung a sign reading—Bureau de 
Travail. Frankel was sitting behind a small desk. 

He was busy with some papers and didn’t even look up when 
we sat down in a chair alongside the desk. Suddenly he said: “How 
many men do you need?” When we laughed, he looked up, sort 
of surprised. 

We assured him we didn’t want any men. All we wanted to do 
was poke our elaborate nose into his business. He was agreeable. 
Corporal Frankel comes from New York City, has a six-month- 
old daughter named Joanne, studied agriculture at the National 
Farm School at Doylestown, Pennsylvania, and landed in southern 
France as an artillery mechanic on November 13, 1944. He got 
that job because he quit school when the war broke out and was 
working as a die-cutter. 
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The outfit he was assigned to did routine work for a while 
after it landed in France, but suddenly the job of processing and 
repairing new and old combat vehicles for Seventh Army wag 
dropped in its lap. That was a little too much for the personnel ta 
handle—and that’s when somebody got the bright idea to get some 
civilian help. Corporal Frankel, for some unfathomable reasonj 
was given the job. 

“T didn’t know a word of French when I came over,” he said 
“but I picked it up fast. Now I can speak it well enough to handle 
all these men.” 

Then he told the story from the beginning. He went to the rea 
French Bureau de Travail for the civilian workers, but there were 
none available. Undaunted, the New Yorker visited neighboring, 
towns, spoke with the mayors and priests and posted “help wanted” 
cards in the main square. That very night sixty ready, able and 
willing workers showed up. 

A few days later Frankel heard of a French factory shutting 
down. He rushed over there and signed up seventy-one more. 

Most of the civilians, said Frankel, are unskilled. But they 
adapt themselves easily to the work of repairing artillery and small 
arms. Within a month or two they are fairly skilled. 

The Frenchmen receive for their efforts from 11 francs, 40 cen- 
times per hour, up to 20 francs (40 cents) per hour for the fore- 
man. The interesting part about the wages, though, is the variation 
in pay according to age. This is the scale as set by the French 
Bureau de Travail: 


Percentage of 


Age Legal Wage 
21 or over 100 
19-20 90 
18-19 80 
17-18 70 
16-17 60 
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1 Thus a 16-year-old boy doing exactly the same work as a man of 21 
/ gets only sixty per cent of the older fellow’s salary. The rest of the 
j French labor laws are similar to ours, including deductions for 
Social Security benefits, which is said to have originated here. 
-. Many of the civilian workers ride to the shop on bicycles. This 
keeps Frankel busy filling out forms for the French Ration board 
- to keep the men in tires. He also arranges for their identification 
} passes so that they can go to and from work unmolested. 
__. The workers are given one meal per day at the shop (for which 
4 they reimburse Uncle Sam). The meal is lunch, and they get a 
can of (ugh!) C-rations, heated, plus hot coffee. 
| Despite the meal of (ugh!) C-rations, these men like their jobs 
: very much. They already have asked permission to continue on 
- } with the company if it should move. 
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SOMEWHERE IN ALSACE-—This week we were fortunate 
# enough to visit a town in Alsace and it turned out to be just like 
stepping across the border into the Fatherland. In spirit, Alsace 
# may be French, but to all outward appearances it is nothing less 
§ than a corner of the Third Reich. 

* Abruptly, as we entered this province, we noticed a change in 
§ the architecture of the farmhouses. When we entered the town 
# the German influence was more pronounced because the store 
f signs were all written in German. What almost bowled us over 
a altogether was when we stopped to ask directions of a native and. 
he didn’t understand French at all—he only spoke German! 

; Herr Philips, a pint-sized civilian with a Hitler mustache, who 
® is the clerk of churches in town, offered us the use of a room 
! which was formerly (a few days before) used by the Luftschiitzen 
® (German antiaircraft) as a schoolroom. We accepted. 

+ It turned out that Herr Philips was in South America some 
| twenty years ago and learned to speak English like Billy Gilbert 
} and Lew Lehr. He spoke to us in English in order to impress us 
& with the fact that he could speak it, and we spoke to him in 
s German for the same reason. 
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Anyway, over a bottle of Rhine wine we learned a few things 
about Alsace. At the termination of the Franco-Prussian war in 
1871, the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine became German. Then 
at the cessation of hostilities in 1918, they became French again. 
At that time almost everyone spoke German and the older people 
weren’t inclined to learn French so late in the game. The French 
language was taught in schools, though, and the new generation 
after 1918 grew up speaking French. 

Then along came the Nazis. In 1940 the Germans were again 
in control of Alsace and Lorraine and the French language be- 
came verboten—it could not be spoken, written, or taught in the 
schools. Hence children up to ten years of age today have no 
knowledge of the French language whatsoever. Adding two and 
two on our mental comptometer, we come to the conclusion that 
about 50 per cent of the Alsatians speak only German, while the 
other 50 per cent speak both German and French. 

On Sunday a goodly portion of the female population of the 
town dressed up in native costumes, loud-colored affairs which are 
similar to the Czech and Hungarian native dresses and accessories. 
When we asked the reason for the display, they explained that 
they wanted to show the American soldiers that they were Alsa- 
tians and not Germans. 

It was a great relief to Herr Philips and many of his com- 
patriots when the Americans liberated the town. The Nazis had 
been making a wholesale grab of all men from sixteen to sixty for 
the German army. Herr Philips was a Fatherland soldier in the 
last war (when Alsace belonged to Germany) and he wasn’t in- 
clined to start goose-stepping again at his age, especially when his 
heart belonged to France. And so he dodged the Krauts by hiding 
in haylofts when they came around to make their snatches, and 
also made frequent jaunts to nearby towns where he stayed with 
friends. 

Then there is the story of the pretty fraulein who had the gall 
to sing “La Marseillaise’ on the street on Bastille Day. The 
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Heinies whisked her off to a concentration camp where she was 
put to work washing linens in cold water without soap for twelve 
hours a day. They fed her on black bread, weak soup, and water. 
When she finally collapsed, they sent her home again. 

Herr Philips asked us if we wanted a “Hitler Hat” for a 
souvenir. “What the hell is a Hitler Hat?” we asked him. He 
brought forth the most dazzling headpiece we've seen outside of 
the movies—a velvet and gold-braid affair with two swastikas on it. 

He explained that it was not a German officer’s cap, but was 
worn only by high-ranking members of the Nazi party. They were 
manufactured in Alsace and were to be worn by Hitler and his 
henchmen as they marched down the streets of London on Victory 
Day. As it now turns out, the decorative top-piece will grace the 
unshapely pate of Herr Harr on Victory Day, not Herr Hitler! 

The voluble Alsatian told us how the German black bread, 
pumpernickel, got its name. The story has it that when Napoleon 
the First triumphantly marched into Germany, the natives tried to 
seck his favor by baking him a huge bread. Old Nap took one 
bite, spat it out, and yelled—“Bon pour Nickel!” (“Good for 
Nickel!”). Nickel happened to be the name of his horse. The 
Heinies distorted the phrase into “pumpernickel.” 

But the best yarn spun by Herr Philips was about the time in 
1941 when the Nazis ordered the head of each household to go to 
Strasbourg to receive a present from Hitler. Philips told them he 
didn’t want any present from Hitler, but they told him to go and 
get it or else. 

So at his own expense Herr Philips took the train to Stras- 
bourg, which was some thirty kilometers from where he lived at 
the time, and got his present. It was a copy of Mein Kampf. 


SOMEWHERE IN ALSACE —Private First Class Norbert N. 
Salpeter of Philadelphia, who is called “Salty” by his buddies 
simply because they can’t remember “Norbert N. Salpeter,” used 
to be a furniture manufacturer’s representative, but now he’s a 
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combat correspondent with the 180th Infantry Regiment. Which 
goes to prove that combat correspondents are made, not born. 

But the main point is that he thinks he’s got a soft job. 

Of course, it’s all a matter of comparison. Salty thinks his new 
job is a snap because before he got it he was a rifle-totin’ paddle. 
foot with the nasty habit of getting himself surrounded by Krauts. 

One day in France, he was telling us, he found himself and 
his buddies surrounded by Heinies. So he sprawled out and went 
to sleep. 

“What kinda stuff are you handing me,” we asked, “you were 
surrounded by Krauts so you went to sleep?” 

“Sure,” he said, shrugging his shoulders. “There was nothing 
else we could do at the moment.” 

Then he went on to tell us how the doughfeet sleep on cold 
nights. They snuggle in each other’s arms to keep warm. 

“Yeah, I know it sounds funny,” he said. “Such a thing would 
have people raising eyebrows back home. But out here, when it’s 
damned cold and you only have one or no blankets, you don’t 
think of such things. We all double up and try to take advantage 
of the heat from our bodies.” 

To get back to the story, Salty curled up with a buddy and 
was soon dozing. When he woke up in the morning, he shook the 
sleeping soldier in his arms but got no response. He rolled him 
over and saw that he was dead—shot through the back of the 
head! 

Later that day the Jerries started closing in on the surrounded 
Yanks. There were no communications and a message had to be 
gotten back to headquarters. Salty volunteered to carry the mes- 
sage. 

“It was no easy matter,” he recalled. “I had to creep and 
crawl to get through the enemy lines without being seen. At one 
point I sneaked through a Kraut bivouac area and passed within 
five feet of a Jerry guard.” 

But the former furniture salesman got the message through. 
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Then he directed 81-mm. mortar fire on the enemy positions. Soon 
his trapped company was able to escape. 

But on the night before Salty was called off the line to become 
a combat correspondent he had his most harrowing experience. 
He was selected to lead a three-man patrol into enemy territory. 

The Philadelphian and his two sidekicks were cautiously mak- 
ing their way down a gulley when they spotted the shadows of 
three Krauts outlined on high ground. The Heinies opened fire 
and Salty felt and heard something whiz right in front of his face. 
The trio of Yanks hit the dirt and started firing on the Krauts, 
who took off in a hurry and disappeared in the darkness. The 
Americans continued on their mission and brought back valuable 
information. 
The next morning Salty checked over his physical contours 
and discovered that the bullet which had whizzed across his face 
had grazed his lip so lightly it had only caused a friction burn. 

“I was so happy to get off with just the scratch I didn’t even 
go to the medics to get a Purple Heart,” he grinned. 


Then there’s Corporal Albert Morgan, a combat correspon- 
dent who makes his headquarters at a battalion command post 
of the 157th Infantry Regiment. 

Al used to be a radio scriptwriter for the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. For many months he wrote the scripts for the Lone 
Ranger broadcasts. 

When he was inducted into the Army, the powers-that-be 
looked at his classification card, saw his association with radio— 
and handed him a walkie-talkie! He carried it on his back for 
several months with a front-line infantry company before they 
finally caught up with his qualifications and reassigned him as a 
combat correspondent. 

The other day Al dropped in for a visit. He told us that he 
had received a very strange package from the States. It con- 
tained of all things—toys! There were building blocks, dolls, music 
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boxes, and big red Christmas stockings filled with hard candy in 
the package. 

In the same mail was a letter explaining the situation. “I 
know,” it read, “that you feel, as I do, that Christmas is a very 
special time of the year for children. So just in case the man in 
the red suit doesn’t get around to whatever part of France you 
happen to be in around Christmas time, I’m appointing you his 
deputy.” 

Morgan said he felt kind of silly at first. “Especially one day 
when I went up to one of the line companies to check on a story. 
I reached into my musette bag to get out my notebook and pulled 
out a rag doll instead. That took a little explaining.” 

But a few days later, bass-voiced Morgan met a little crippled 
boy of six or seven who told him he wanted to be a tank when 
he grew up because a tank made a lot of noise and didn’t need 
legs to move on—it just went. 

“T gave him a music box,” Al said. “One look at his face 
made me damned glad I’d gotten rid of those extra pairs of socks 
to make room for the toys.” 


Changing the subject, Morgan told us about something he had 
come across which had us in stitches. It seems that some of the 
doughboys picked up a huge colored lithograph of “Aching 
Adolf.” Under Hitler’s unhandsome face was the slogan—“Ein 
Volk, Ein Reich, Ein Fiihrer.” And under the printing one infan- 
tryman wrote in big black letters: “Ein Stinker!” 


SOMEWHERE IN ALSACE—Now that winter is here and 
no kidding, the boys are taking advantage of every Dy sosuyy to 
billet in barns, shacks and the homes of civilians. 

Before we go on to relate a few experiences of the boys while 
so billeted, we’d like to state that the majority of civilians seem to 
welcome the boys into their homes, that is, in numbers within 
reason. 
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The nice part of it is that the taking of us into their homes is 


- almost entirely voluntary on the part of the natives. The general 
~ method of approach used by the paddle-feet is to knock on the 


door and ask if they have sleeping space for so many soldiers. The 


- answer is seldom “no,” unless some other Joes have moved in 


already. 
One handsome young Don Juan of a doughboy got himself a 
room recently. His unit stayed in town the next night, so Don went 


| | back and again enjoyed the comforts offered by a civilized bed- 
~ room. Lucky Don! His unit stayed a third night and he returned. 


for another night’s sleep, but the door was locked. 

Feeling happy as a termite in a steel girder, Don started away 
when a Joe staying next door stopped him and said: “The whole 
family went to a dance down the street.” 

Arriving there, Don stood right alongside his landlord, neither 


| speaking a word. “What the matter with you two,” asked Joe, 


“don’t you know each other?” The old man stared Don in the 
face and said: “Never saw him before in my life.” 

“Well, that’s awfully peculiar,” countered Joe. “He’s the soldier 
that’s living in your house.” 

The old man looked at Joe as though the doughfoot were suf- 


- fering from battle fatigue. Then his wife, two sons and a daughter 


all denied ever having seen Don before. 

But there was still another daughter. She was eighteen and had 
all the accoutrements necessary to quicken the pulse of any GI. 
Sure she knew Don, she said. In fact, she was the one who came 
to the door when he asked for a room and let him have the one 
right across the hall from her. 

The finale was that Mamma took her beautiful daughter aside 
and laid down the law. “I don’t mind having soldiers in the house, 
but the next time you let in a handsome American, for heaven’s 
sake let us know about it!” 


Then there was Sergeant James Martin of Birmingham, Ala- 
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bama, who was standing guard over some anti-tank guns one dark 
night. About 200 yards away was a house in which twenty men, 
comprising a switchboard crew, were sleeping. 

Suddenly he noticed a shadowy figure sneaking toward the 
front door. Sensing that the prowler was a Kraut intent on no 
good, Martin quickly made his way to the rear of the house, entered 
through the back door, tiptoed between the sleeping men and 
crouched behind the front door to wait for the intruder. 

In a few seconds the door was flung open and in stepped a six- 
foot tall Kraut with a rifle. The Nazi, feeling quite positive that he 
had achieved the element of surprise, yelled confidently, “Hands 
up!” 

But at that moment Martin stepped from behind the door, 
turned his flashlight full in the face of the amazed Jerry and 
pumped three slugs into him from his .45 automatic. The Kraut 
screamed and collapsed in his tracks as the room suddenly became 
alive with surprised doughboys. 
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SOMEWHERE IN GERMANY-Greetings from the Father- 
land! 

It seems like a long time since we started out for Germany. We 
remember vaguely on June 8, 1943, we staggered up a gangplank 
at a Virginia port, and, through the courtesy of two stalwart sailors, 
who lifted us bodily (including our barracks bag), we finally 
reached the top deck. 

Then came a short period in North Africa before we sailed for 
Sicily to cut our combat teeth on D-Day. After that we fought in 
Italy and from St. Maxime on the Riviera to Saarbourg, right on 
to the Third Reich. 

The boys of the 7th Army are glad they are in Germany. And 
even though there is still a big fight in front of them, they feel they 
are on the home stretch. 

From Alsace we turned a bend in a narrow muddy road and 
there was a sign: ACHTUNG! FRONTIER. When we passed it we were 
in Germany. 

Further on we came to the outer defenses of the Siegfried Line. 
Our doughboys had captured several of them, and we were able to 
look them over. In this spot they consisted of massive pillboxes 
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connected by zigzagging 8-foot trenches with plenty of barbed wire 
strung in front of everything. 

The pillbox is a three-story concrete structure with only one 
story above ground and two under. It accommodates fifty or more 
men and machine guns are set up in it. 

It didn’t take the battlewise doughboys long to figure an angle 
for one of these rig-ups. Some of them crawled unobserved to 
positions from which they could send accurate rifle and grenade fire 
into the trenches. Then a Yank patrol, used as a decoy, approached 
the pillbox from the front and made plenty of racket so they 
would be observed. Immediately came a whistle; the Krauts ran 
out into the trenches and took up their positions—and the hidden 
Yanks picked them off like flies. 

One infantryman who handles the bazooka like a rifle has the 
uncanny faculty of sending his rockets right through the slit holes 
in the pillboxes. The Nazis don’t like this guy! 

And, as usual, American humor comes to the fore in Germany 
as well as any place else. Boys of Company L, the first paddlefeet 
of the 45th Division to cross, immediately stopped when they set 
foot on German soil—to urinate! 

American signs are springing up all along the border. One of 
them reads “You are now entering Germany—Time out to spit.” 

Private James J. Lynch, Newark, New Jersey, Sergeant John 
H. Kauffman, Long Beach, California, and Private John L. Duke, 
Charleston, South Carolina, led the parade of 45th Thunderbirds 
across the line. 


Lieutenant Robert D. Warren of Tampa, Florida, a rifle platoon 
leader, pulled an “Annie Oakley” the other day when he fired one 
shot from his carbine and knocked out a Jerry mortar. 

The lieutenant and Staff Sergeant Morgan Lee of Durant, 
Oklahoma, were dug in on the crown of a hill facing the enemy 
during the night. Upon awakening, the officer thought he saw some 
Jerries in the thicket below. He woke up the sergeant and told 
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him where he wanted rifle fire placed, but the sleepy sergeant 
couldn’t seem to locate the spot. 

Picking up his carbine, Lieutenant Warren said: “Here, I’ll 
show you. Watch where the dirt kicks up.” 

The carbine cracked and immediately a loud explosion was 
heard in the thicket. The two Yanks raced to the spot and found 
a Jerry mortar completely demolished. 

“The lieutenant’s shot must have hit some mortar shells, which 
exploded and knocked out the weapon,” explained Sergeant Lee. 
“Also, it scared all the Jerries away. We couldn’t find one.” 


SOMEWHERE IN GERMANY~In one of the small German 
villages now in our hands we met the “boss man” of civil affairs— 
a very likable first lieutenant. He does not want us to mention 
his name because he told his folks he’s got a soft job in the rear 
some place. 

According to this officer, the first thing he does after the 
Infantry takes a town is to find the civilians. Because of the 
fighting and artillery barrages, plus Nazi propaganda that we 
practice atrocities, 90 per cent of the civilians take to the hills. 
The other 10 per cent usually hide in cellars. They’re scared stiff 
but are the kind who love their homes more than anything else 
in the world. 

The civil affairs officer allows the civilians to remain in the 
hills and caves because military installations may be set up in the 
town. Those found in the village are forbidden to leave it. In 
fact, all travel is forbidden at first in order to keep the roads clear 
for military traffic. 

The next thing is to get a mayor for the town. The officer 
asks some respectable professional man to recommend one, a non- 
Nazi former public servant who held office prior to 1935. As soon 
as a mayor is appointed he organizes a police and fire department. 
The police are unarmed and enforce civil affairs regulations. 

The lieutenant checks the town from a public health stand- 
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point, then looks into the public utilities situation and other matters. | 

Meantime, the lieutenant collects all Nazi records and all mail 
and these are inspected as a possible source of information. 

The officer told us that in the towns we’ve taken so far the 
Germans left only a ten-day supply of flour. He checks all the 
food stock and takes some away from the “haves” and gives it to 
the “have-nots.” Fortunately, the Nazis didn’t take any livestock 
with them, so meat is plentiful. 

As for the attitude of the civilians toward the Americans, they 
do not appear to be hostile. 

They are not convinced, however, that we are not going to 
take drastic measures against them. We haven’t been here long 
enough to demonstrate our fairness. Some of the people in the 
caves and hills look at us with deep hatred in their eyes. But in 
the villages the civilians appear to be passively resigned that we’re 
here to stay. 

The young children are the same as everywhere else. But the 
older children who have been indoctrinated with Nazi ideas are 
arrogant and haughty. We believe these distorted views will disap- 
pear in due time. 

The American doughboy, with his cigarettes and candy, is the 
greatest friend-maker in the world. But as you already know, in 
Germany he is not permitted to associate with the civilians. This 
will, perhaps, retard the enlightenment of the German people and 
children on the fruits of democracy. 


There’s the doughboy whom we'll call Slim because he wasn’t. 
He and a pal were billeted in a home and were very comfortable. 
They were sleeping in a bed—one with two or three layers of 
down-filled comforters which the Europeans go for in a big way. 

But along about midnight Slim was visited by the curse of all 
mankind—he had to get up and go. So out into the street he went 
in his longjohns, knowing that everyone would be asleep and no 
one would see him. 
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But alas! MP’s don’t sleep! 

Came a tap on the shoulder and Slim turned around to look 
} into the face of the military flatfoot. 

_ “But I live right here in this house,” protested Slim. “I just 
} came out for a minute. Come in and I’ll prove I live here!” 

_ “Okay,” said the MP. “I’m willing to be convinced.” But 
' upon reaching the doorway they found a big sign reading: oFF 
' LIMITS TO ALL TRoops. Slim went to the clink. The next day it 
- was discovered that Slim’s pal had hung the sign out after Slim 
3 exited in his longjeans. 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE: ABOUT FACE! 

We were going great guns in Germany when all of a sudden 
we were ordered to withdraw—and fast. The infantrymen were 
perplexed and disturbed. The 45th had never retreated and the 
doughboys didn’t like it one whit. Particularly when there was no 
apparent reason for it. But orders are orders. 
We started back-tracking out of Germany. It hurt most when 
we pulled through towns in Alsace we had captured once and 
saw the terrible disappointment in the faces of the civilians. They 
thought the Boches were beating us back and would soon return 
to renew their reign of terror. 
After we reorganized our troops in France, we learned the 
reason for our withdrawal. Von Rundstedt had started his tre- 
mendous Christmas offensive in Belgium and had bottled up our 
troops in what later became known as the Bastogne Bulge. The 
situation looked so serious at the time that our crack infantry divi- 
sions in Germany were pulled out of the line and held in readi- 
ness to rush North and help push back Von Rundstedt. As it 
turned out, our top-notch fighting units in Belgium finally turned 
the tables themselves and it wasn’t necessary for us to go. 
Instead of going right back to the front when the situation 
cleared, we were shifted to Luneville, France, for a much-needed 
rest. 
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SOMEWHERE ON THE WESTERN FRONT—We’ve writ- 
ten about doughboys who visited their folks in Sicily, Italy, and 
France, but Corporal Thomas A. Pulles, an artilleryman, is the 
first GI we’ve met who calls Holland his home. 

Corporal Pulles left his mother, dad, three sisters, and three 
brothers in Southern Holland back in 1938 and made his way to 
the States. Shortly after that he was inducted into the U.S. Army 
and a few days ago found him “home” on a pass. 

“I never thought my return trip to Holland would be through 


_ Africa, Sicily, Italy, and France,” he grinned. “But it was worth 


it. I found all of my family enjoying good health and we had a 
happy reunion—the first one in six years.” 
Telling about his visit Pulles said: “The city my folks live in 


_ was a bit torn up, thanks to the Jerries who dropped bombs left 
_ and right one night, having no specific target. Many civilians got 
_ killed. But that wasn’t as bad as the time the Krauts blew up 
_ the town hall with 250 Dutch civilians locked in the cellar.” 


Members of his family told Pulles that the town was liberated 


by American paratroopers and they were very proud of the fact. 


“The Dutch people have always liked the Americans,” Pulles 
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declared. “In fact, they'll stand in line for hours in the rain just 
to see an American movie.” 


Rifleman Clyde Conner, of Craig, Colorado, got a nifty gift 
from his sweetie for Christmas—four recordings of her voice. 
When he first received them he dashed out to find a phonograph, 
with a dozen of his buddies on his heels. 

“I didn’t know how to get rid of them without hurting their | 
feelings,” he confided, “but a man wants to sit alone somewhere 
to hear sweet nothings from his girl friend.” 

When he finally located a phonograph, he was very much not 
alone. Nevertheless, the Coloradan was the only one who heard | 
what was on the records. 

“It’s an old trick,” he explained. “I put a single straw from a 
broom in my mouth, placed the other end in the groove, and let 
the turntable go. The straw acted as a needle and the roof of 
my mouth as an amplifier. I heard every word plainly, but they 
didn’t.” 

When the other fellows asked the smiling doughboy what she 
had to say, all Conner could murmur was—“Brother, what a gal!” 


DEUCES WILD 


When we were in Italy one fellow attended an audience with 
the Pope and was dying to write home to tell his folks all about 
it. He approached his unit censor and asked: “Will it be all 
right if I mention in the letter that I had an audience with the 
Pope?” The censor thought hard for a moment and then replied 
—‘Well, I guess it’ll be O.K.—providing you don’t say which one.” 
. . . Paddlefeet in one small town were wondering why the MP’s 
were the only ones seen parading down the street with native gals. 
Then one Joe uncovered the foul plot: The military flatfeet had 
told the gals that the “MP” on their helmets meant “Mademoiselle 
Promenade.” . . . Staff Sergeant Robert Kaplan of Gary, Indiana, 
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was born on February 16, 1925, during the worst snowstorm in 
fifty years. On February 16, 1943, he fell in love with a redhead. 
(“And you know the kind of trouble that brings on,” he says.) 
And on February 16, 1944, he was wounded by shrapnel on the 
Anzio beachhead. Asked how he plans to celebrate his birthday 
this year, Kaplan exploded: ‘Celebrate, hell! I’m gonna dig a 
great big hole and stay in it for twenty-four hours!” . . . T'wo 
rookies just arrived in the combat zone asked a veteran how long 
-he’d been overseas. “Nineteen months,” said the vet. When the 
- old-timer walked away the rookie said to his sidekick: “Gosh, he 
_ looks all right on the outside!” . . . Back in Italy a mud-splattered 
Yank infantryman stuck his head through the entrance of the 
_ message-center tent and asked: “Where’s da intoipitator?” The 
_ clerk on duty told him the interpreter wasn’t there and asked what 
| did he want him for. The paddlefoot replied blandly: “I gotta 
- guy out here wot donna howda talk English.” 


SOMEWHERE ON THE WESTERN FRONT-—Exactly one 
' month after completing 365 days of actual operation in combat, 
» the 700th Ordnance Light Maintenance Company of the 45th Divi- 
sion was awarded the Meritorious Service Unit Plaque. The com- 
_ bat ordnancemen were so honored by Major General Robert T. 
} Frederick, thirty-seven-year-old commanding general of the veteran 
45th, “for superior performance of exceptionally difficult tasks 
- during the period from January 15 to May 31, 1944, in Italy.” 
When the division pounded its way from Salerno to the moun- 
| tains around Venafro, ordnance materiel of all kinds was subjected 
_} to a terrific beating. The mountains and mud and tough fighting 
| took its toll in equipment. Then the Thunderbirds were pulled out 
-¥ of the line to prepare for the amphibious landing at Anzio. 

There, light maintenance men worked day and night to re- 
'— equip, refit and repair all the divisional ordnance materiel which 
|} had become unserviceable. They had ten days in which to com- 
§ plete the job. They did it. 
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In ten days the division was ready to stage its third amphibious 
landing, the previous two having been at Sicily and Salerno. 

The actual landing at Anzio turned out to be a mild affair, 
except for a few Jerry air raids. The division rolled ashore, and the 
LM Company was soon set up and doing business on the outskirts 
of Nettuno, sister city to Anzio. 

The ordnancemen spread their camouflage nets over their 
trucks and put up their pup tents. Everything went along fine for 
a few days, and they were almost led into believing that the beach- 
head wasn’t such a hot spot after all. But, oh, how mistaken they 
were! 

First came the Luftwaffe. Not once a day, but four, five, six | 
times every twenty-four hours. They dropped big bombs, little 
bombs and anti-personnel bombs which sounded like Fourth of July } 
firecrackers when they went off. The Jerries were mainly aiming at | 
the hundreds of supply ships in the harbor, but the ordnance area | 
was Close to the waterfront and the Krauts’ aim wasn’t too accurate. | 

Flaming Bomb men soon found out that the flak from the ter- 
rific anti-aircraft fire we sent up was almost as dangerous as the 
Heinie bombs. What goes up must come down, and jagged pieces @ 
of shrapnel and shell fragments smashed through trucks and pup | 
tents. 

It was then that every truck was dug in and all the ordnance- § 
men sought more substantial sleeping quarters than a pup tent. j 

The few devil-may-care soldiers who scoffed at the flak and &@ 
continued to sleep in their pup tents soon changed their tune when 
the Anzio Express started operating on a one-way basis from Jerry- 
land to the harbor installations. The Anzio Express, along with 

harassing fire from German 88’s and 170’s, soon became the 
number one menace on the beachhead. 

On the rest of the beachhead the doughboys moved under- 
ground. But the ordnancemen had a different situation; their area 
near the shore was composed of shell formation. There were steep 
chalk cliffs on which they used picks and axes and hacked out 
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ves. Soon there were many holes in the side of the cliff, and 
en moved into them, bag and baggage, to become true cavemen. 
Jerry bombs landed in the ordnance company’s area and Ger- 
an artillery shells scored direct hits on our trucks. There wasn’t 
single ordnance vehicle without shrapnel holes in it. And yet, 
‘despite the bombs, the shells and the flak, the men of the 700th 
“Ordnance Light Maintenance Company issued, repaired and sal- 
aged an unprecedented quantity of ordnance materiel with un- 
ual efficiency and speed. 
They kept ’em rolling and they kept ’em shooting. 


Changing the subject—the biggies who are worrying about the 
p postwar unemployment situation just don’t know the right people. 
For instance, if they asked us (and they didn’t) we’d be very happy 
to explain the Harr Plan for Postwar Employment Stability. In 
ct, we'll explain it anyway. 

_ The Harr plan simply consists of giving each veteran of this war 
‘enough money to retire on when he dons his civvies. It is quite 
obvious that if each of the eleven or so million soldiers have enough 
‘to retire on after V-Day, they won’t be looking for jobs—hence, no 
postwar unemployment problem. 

As a basis for further consideration (for people who go around 
considering) we suggest that a bonus of 100,000 dollars be given 
each honorably discharged soldier. This amount will be paid off 
;# in special Government Veteran Bonds which pay ten per cent in- 
'@ terest, netting the sucker 10,000 bucks per annum for pin money, 
| whilst he always has his capital intact ad infinitum. This interest 
# amounts to 110,000,000,000 dollars per year, but then, considering 
| what the yearly war expenditure is, it is no more than. 


3 SOMEWHERE ON THE WESTERN FRONT—Some fellows 
| pick up the languages in these foreign countries seemingly without 
4 effort, while other doughboys never even learn how to say yes and 
‘no. But whether a knowledge of the languages helps or hinders 
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seems to be a toss up. Some linguists get their Krauts, but the non- 
linguists do likewise. 

Sergeant Robert H. Hodge of Blacksburg, Virginia, knows a 
little Kraut, and it enabled him to comply with a German sol- 
dier’s wishes until he had the opportunity to turn the tables. 

Hodge was in his foxhole one snowy night, and his senses were 
dulled from the freezing cold and a long vigil. From out of no- 
where a Heinie in a white parka appeared at the foxhole, and the 
Virginian was startled as a Mauser rifle was pointed at his chest. 
In a terse, guarded tone, the Jerry said in German: “Give me your 
cigarets!” 

“I was startled near to death,” the sergeant related. “But when 
he asked me for my cigarets, it struck me as being awful funny. A 
cigaret holdup! I didn’t laugh, though. You just don’t laugh with 
a Mauser stuck in your chest.” 

Hodge turned over a pack of cigs and waited for the next 
move in this frontline drama between two men and the Goddess 
Nicotine. The German fumbled with one hand and finally got a 
cigaret out of the pack and stuck it between his lips. 

“Light,” he ordered. 

Hodge took a million to one chance. He struck a match, and 
as the Kraut leaned forward to get a light, the American knocked 
the rifle to one side with his right hand and clipped the German 
on the jaw with his left. The weed-loving Heinie is now a PW. 


On the other hand, Private First Class Harold F. Holley of 
Leesville, South Carolina, knows how to say Ja, and that’s the 
extent of his command of German. 

Holley was outposted in a foxhole near the German border. 
He was on the lookout for a Yank patrol which was supposed to 
return to our lines through his position. So he was not unduly 
alarmed when about thirty-five shadowy figures trudged toward 
him in the snow on this misty night. 

Things took on a different aspect, however, when the men 
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stopped in front of his foxhole and the leader of the patrol began 
asking him questions—in German! 

The Nazi officer leaned over the foxhole as he spoke in low 
tones to Holley. Everytime the officer paused, the doughboy shook 
his head solemnly and said, “Ja, ja!” At the same time Holley 
kept easing his rifle into a usable position. 

Just as the Kraut became suspicious of the American’s limited 
German vocabulary, Holley rammed his rifle into the Heinie’s 
stomach and pulled the trigger. The bullet dropped the officer and 
the Kraut soldier directly behind him. 

Holley’s rifle jammed after this first shot, but other Yank 
doughboys took up the fight after hearing the shot, and the Heinies 
were routed or killed. 


Private First Class Frank Hallen, a wireman, knows no German 
whatsoever. That didn’t keep him from getting his Kraut. In 
fact, it helped. 

Hallen was stringing a telephone line to a forward observation 
post and had a reel of wire in his hands. Suddenly a Kraut popped 
out of the woods, pointed a rifle at the wireman and yelled: “Ach- 
tung!” 

“I didn’t know what he meant,” said the man from Jackson 
Heights, New York, “so I just said, ‘Achtung, hell!’ and threw the 
spool of wire at him.” 

The heavy spool hit the Heinie full in the chest, knocking him 
over backward. Hallen leaped on the German, disarmed him and 
took him prisoner. 


Infantryman Private First Class John A. Skrzypinski (we'll call 
him John hereafter) of Carnegie, Pennsylvania, is a talented young 
man who reads music and plays the piano. But he doesn’t know 
German. Because of this, he almost had irate citizens of a sleepy 
little Alsatian village all around his ears. 

John loves to play the piano but seldom gets a chance. This 
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was his lucky day, though—he found one in a corner of a shell- 
battered and unused beer hall. He also found a song book with 
titles printed in a foreign language. 

With a sweep of his hand, the infantryman brushed the debris 
from the keyboard. He set the song book up in front of him and | 
began to interpret the music in an authoritative manner. 

A buddy of his rushed in a few minutes later and yelled: 
“F’gosh sakes, don’t play that stuff! You’re getting the natives all | 
excited, and they'll be down to look you over in double-quick time.” | 

“Well,” said John haughtily, as only a good musician can 
“this is the first time I’ve had complaints about my playing.” 

“Tt’s not your playing,” the buddy explained. “It’s what you’re 
playing.” 
And then he told John that he had just finished rendering, and 
with much feeling, the German national anthem, “Deutschland 


2 


iiber Alles,’ and the hymn of the Nazi party—the Horst Wessel @ 


song! 


SOMEWHERE ON THE WESTERN FRONT-It just oc- 
curred to us that we’ve neglected to take pen in hand to give Mr. 
Noel Coward a few jabs in the posterior section for his slams at the 
lads from Brooklyn. 

If he was looking for publicity he certainly got it. But we 
can’t say it did him any good. His utterly ridiculous remarks lost 
for him a host of old admirers and got him a flock of new enemies. 

We would like to call to Coward’s attention a thirty-three- 
year-old guy who used to live at 161 Cooper Street in Brooklyn. 
His name is Vido J. Bianco and he is a father. 

He is also an infantryman. 

One day recently he and some seventy-odd doughboys were 
trapped in a small village for seven days, completely surrounded 
by Jerries. 

During the seven days, the men subsisted on food procured 
by the man from Brooklyn. Private Bianco volunteered to lead a 
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~@ four-man patrol in search of food. They went out at night, passed 
within fifteen feet of German pillboxes, found a barrel of hog 
4 meal, a pile of half-rotten apples, and a sack of potatoes. 

f Shouldering their precious burdens, the men had started back 
} for the cellars they occupied in the town when they were dis- 
‘covered by the Heinies, who opened fire on them. 

| “T don’t know whether you’ve ever tried it or not,” Bianco 
‘told us, “but you’d be surprised how fast a man can run with a 
4 barrel of hog meal on his shoulder when he has to!” Please note, 
| Noel old bean, that Bianco didn’t drop the barrel and start whim- 
# pering. He led his patrol safely back to his buddies and they had 
| food enough to enable them to stand off the Krauts until they 
were reinforced. 

1 Private Bianco wears the Purple Heart for wounds received 
-in a previous action in France. 

q Then, Noel old chappie, we’d like you to meet Private Frank 
PE. Sessa, an infantry medic who used to live at 1847 West 9th 
y Street, in—guess where?—Brooklyn. 

| Over here the respected title “Doc” is usually bestowed on 
# front-line medics who have proven their worth in combat over a 
long period of time. “Doc” Sessa earned the title before he had 
f finished his first day in action. 

| It was a hectic day, this first day that Doc Sessa was up front, 

jand the infantry company he was with was under direct fire from 

pan enemy tank. Everyone hit the ground and dug for cover, in- 

# cluding the rookie medic from Brooklyn. 

f Then the cry “Medic!” was heard from a forward position— 

#2 doughboy was hit. Doc Sessa forgot about the deadly shrapnel 

which was falling all around and ran to the wounded man. He 

applied first aid and then dragged the soldier to a position of 

|comparative safety. 

| | Now step up, Mr. Coward, and meet Corporal John J. Isele 

of 820 Utica Avenue, in—yep!—Brooklyn. Old John J. is a veteran 

ginfantryman with twenty-nine months’ overseas service behind 
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him. He fought in Africa, Sicily, Italy, and many points north, & 

The other day John J. was engaged in mopping up Krauts in & 
a newly taken village. He saw two Jerries sneaking into a house, q 
The Brooklyn battler ran to the doorway and started pumping } 
lead into the house so fast that the two supermen came running | 
out with hands overhead. 

“What surprised me, though,” recounted John J., “was that 
nineteen more of ’°em came out behind them!” | 

Old John J. wears the Purple Heart with an Oak Leaf Cluster, @ 

And last but not least, Noel old sock, step up and shake the | 
hand of Private Harold J. Griffin, who hails from 1059 Bergen 
Street—uh huh—Brooklyn. 4 

Four enemy machine guns held up an American advance. So 
Private Griffin and a buddy took it upon themselves to do some- | 
thing about it. 

The pair took off with their rifles and all the hand grenades @ 
they could carry. They went from one machine-gun nest to an- 4 
other, flinging grenades and shooting their rifles till the barrels 
were too hot to handle. His buddy was killed at his side, but q 
Private Griffin continued the attack alone. When he had finished, 4 
there were eight dead Jerries, eighteen ready to call it quits, and | 
four demolished machine guns. Then the Yanks advanced again, | 
thanks to the man from Brooklyn and his buddy. 

We could go on like this for hours telling of the heroic exploits 
of men from Brooklyn. But you name any other town in the | 
United States and we guarantee to dig up heroes from every one 
of them. Which only goes to prove how ridiculous it is to single #@ 
out one town or state as having an abundance or dearth of heroes. 


SOMEWHERE ON THE WESTERN FRONT~—After Hitler 
is eliminated, the most unpopular man in Chincoteague, Virginia, 
most likely will be Pfc. Raymond Jones. That is, if any woman 
from Chincoteague runs her glimmers over this chatter and 
spreads it around. 
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§ ~=«=We don’t know the guy from Adam. All we know is that 
§ Correspondent Al Morgan cornered him on his return from the 
Wonder City and recorded the bold opinions of this front-line 
F infantryman. Then he sent us the story. 

[ The verbose Jones, it seems, justifies his opinion by saying: 
a “First of all they’re prettier. They know how to use make-up. 
fF You never see a French girl with gobs of rouge on her cheeks or 
& streaks of lipstick across her mouth. Make-up to them is an aid to 
H beauty, not something to be put on with a paint brush.” 

: And Jones doesn’t stop there. He continues, with enthusiasm: 
@ “Now take the matter of clothes. Take it from me, you haven’t 
@seen a well-dressed woman until you’ve seen some of those gals 
fin Paris.” 

= ‘Then he takes up the subject of figures, a very interesting sub- 
Bject, indeed. Says Jones: “Stick Betty Grable in a tight-fitting 
f black velvet dress and you have some idea of what the run-of-the- 
f mill French girl looks like.” 

# The Virginian also states that the French girls are more 
Biriendly than the American gals (at least the gals in Chinco- 
teague). “If you see a gal in the street and you think you’d like to 
B® know her, you don’t have to hunt around for some mutual friend 
B to introduce you,” he explains. “You just walk up and introduce 
m yourself.” 

What happens after you walk up and introduce yourself, Jones 
gleaves to the imagination. Maybe he wound up with a black eye 
ilike the mashers do in the comic strips. But we guess not, or he 
would not have been so enthusiastic about it all. 

Unfortunately, we haven’t been to Paris yet so we can’t dis- 
Fcount or corroborate any of Jones’s statements. (We’re waiting 
‘for Major Jordan to send us a pass.) Maybe Jones is judging 
: American femininity by Chincoteague standards? 
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We've talked with quite a few lucky fellows who have been to 
Gay Paree. The consensus is that it is a marvelous and wondrous 
city. But when you pin them down to just what is so marvelous or 
wonderful about it, they stammer a few times and say: “Well, it’s | 
just like a big city in the States.” 

There, we .believe, you have the whole thing in a nutshell. 
Paris is undamaged by war. The subway is running, there are | 
electric lights and running water and paved streets. There are | 
theaters, night clubs, restaurants, shops, museums. Things are ex- 
pensive, but you can get anything you want on the black market 
if you have the price. The Germans did not strip the city of 
everything like they did in Italy. 

Thus, when a GI steps into a city which is operating almost 
at normalcy—after having visited battered and impoverished cities 
and peoples for almost two years—it is such a novel and startling | 
experience for him that he exaggerates all its splendors until it 
becomes the most wonderful city in the world. But the proof of j 
the pudding shows up when they admit they like it because— | 
“Well, it’s just like a big city in the States.” 

After we heard one fellow rave about Paris, we asked simply: 
“Can you get a chocolate ice cream soda there?” The answer was: 
“Hell, you can’t get a chocolate ice cream soda any place but in 
the States.” Well, as far as we’re concerned, that settles it! Ameri- | 
can cities come first on our list. 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE—There are many times when an | 
enlisted man finds himself in no-man’s land “‘on his own.” At such | 
moments, the doughboy either thinks fast or sinks fast. Of course, | 
it is impossible to determine the number of fast-thinkers who be- _ 
came casualties anyway, but we do know there are plenty of paddle- 
feet still around only because they kept their wits about them. 

There is Staff Sergeant Dave Pressman of New York, for in- 
stance. The 45th Division infantryman was working his way 
through the dense woods to make contact with a company on his 
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flank. It was night and he was surprised to come upon a house 
with lights on. He thought he heard GIs talking in the house, so 
he started for the door. 
- Before he reached it he was stopped dead in his tracks by a 
command to halt, spoken in German. Pressman, who talks Ger- 
“$ man, immediately replied in the tongue of the “fatherland’— 
| } “This is Hans. I have a mission in the woods.” There was a tense 
‘moment, then the German sentry mumbled, “Go ahead, but be 
careful of the Americans in the woods.” 
And Staff Sergeant Pressman returned safely to his outfit. But 
| that wasn’t the end of it. The next morning the sergeant got his 
-@ squad of doughboys together, went to the house and captured thirty 
krauts, including the sentry who let him get away the night before. 


® Staff Sergeant Ignacio Baca of Pena Blanca, New Mexico, is 
, | another infantryman who is tops when it comes to split-second 
@ thinking and acting. 
He and Private First Class John Dochstader of Niagara Falls 
| were manning a dug-in machine gun at an outpost. They heard 
@ something ahead and Baca opened fire. Jerry retaliated by throw- 
}® ing a “potato masher” hand grenade which went off and disabled 
/B the Yanks’ machine gun. 
If But the doughboys were not out of the game, by far. They 
_ picked up their rifles and started sending lead in the general direc- 
# tion of the Boche. The Nazis answered the fire in the form of 
| another grenade, but this one landed in the bottom of the foxhole 
# without going off. That’s when Baca went into action. 
# With one lightning-fast movement, the sarge picked up the 
potato masher and flung it at the Jerries. This time it went off. 
» When the explosion died down, the two doughboys went over to 
® investigate. They found six dead krauts. 
: “Baca must be the fastest-moving human in the world,” laughed 
& Dochstader. “I saw the potato masher heading right for us. Then 
} all I saw was a blur and heard a whiz, and in the next fraction of 
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a second the grenade went off right in the midst of the Jerries!” 


Staff Sergeant Alberto Pino of Tucson, Arizona, was also at an 
outpost recently. It was night, but the infantryman could see a 
Jerry, armed with a burp gun, crawling toward him. He took care- 
ful aim with his rifle and pulled the trigger. All it did was click. 
He threw another shell in the chamber, pulled the trigger and again 
it misfired. By this time the Jerry was almost on him. 

“I didn’t know what else to do,” related the sergeant, “so I just 
stood up and threw the durn rifle at him. Imagine my surprise 
when he dropped his burp gun and surrendered!” 

On the other hand, Staff Sergeant Paul P. Capitan, a tank pla- 
toon leader, was scouting on foot when a Jerry popped up, stuck a 
Luger in his side and pulled the trigger. It didn’t go off. So Capi- 
tan pulled the trigger of his GI .45. It did go off! 


Harry Palmer of Columbus, Ohio, combat correspondent with 
the 179th Infantry, sidled up the other day and blurted: “Scien- 
tists may burn the midnight oil in an effort to discover new secret | 
gadgets to bring the tottering Jerries down, but four of our dough- 
boys found a simple weapon with tremendous possibilities. The — 
new weapon—steaks! Big, juicy steaks!” Then he told us the story. 

The four infantrymen slept in a barn one night. The next 
morning the French farmer presented them with four steaks. In a 
few moments a fire was built and Private First Class Anglio Mas- 
sinimo of Monaco, Pennsylvania, began frying them. 

Soon the steaks were sizzling and a delicious aroma filtered 
through the usual odors found in a barn. Then the new weapon 
took effect. 

A cry of “Kamarad” suddenly intermingled with the sizzling of _ 
the frying delicacies, and the Yanks were mildly surprised to see 
four Krauts climbing down out of the hayloft. The Jerries lined 
up in front of the doughboys, raised their hands over their heads 
and hungrily stared at the steaks. 
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SOMEWHERE ON THE WESTERN FRONT —Like every- 

thing else, stories run in cycles. At one time there will be a dozen 

yarns about cooks who drop their skillets and pick up their car- 


¥ bines to rout the Kraut. Then we'll hear several stories about guys 
who had their jackets ripped by enemy bullets, or who were saved 
_ by a Bible, wallet or can of cheese carried in their pockets. Right 
# now the cycle is on doughboys hunting wild game. Yeah—the 
q = hunting season is here! 


The odd thing about these stories is that the doughboy doesn’t 


{know whether it’s permitted under the Army ARs to shoot game - 
> or if he needs a hunting license. He has no compunction about 


shooting Heinies, but when it comes to wild game he’s used to hav- 


7 ing a license in his pocket and a nice big badge pinned on his 
4 jacket to pacify the game warden. At times the result of this un- 


certainty is a whopper of a yarn to explain how he happened to 
kill the animal “in the line of duty.” 

Pfc. Henry Prell of Anderson, Indiana, was on guard when he 
heard something moving in the bushes. He yelled halt and gave 
the first part of the password. No answer was forthcoming, but 
the “thing” continued to move. Prell fired four shots into the 
bushes. Why, of course—it was a very dead deer. 

Yes, the venison steaks were delicious. 

Technical Sergeant Henry Weinberger of Butternut, Wiscon- 
sin, was in a foxhole in a forward position. Out in front of him in 


~ no-man’s land was a series of “trip flares.” (Flares attached to trip 


wires which, when touched, will go off and reveal the position of 
any intruders. ) 

Suddenly one went off and Sergeant Weinberger sprayed the 
area with his machine gun. “I opened fire automatically,” he said 
in explaining how he killed his deer. 

In this instance, too, the venison steaks were delicious. 

When Privates Calvin E. Payne of Chrisney, Indiana, and 
Harold J. Schroedl of Pernham, Minnesota, shot a 350-pound wild 
boar they claimed it was self-defense. 
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“There we were,” relates Private Payne, “guarding an important 
road when we heard something like an elephant pounding toward 
us from the rear. We turned around and there was this big, black 
boar charging right at us.” 

Private Schroedl picked up the tale. “He kept coming right 
at us. So we put our M1s to our shoulders and let him have it. It 
was him or us!” 

One wireman had a run-in with a pheasant. 

“I was having trouble with the wires all day,” he said. “Every 
five minutes there would be a break in the line and I’d have to 
go out and trouble-shoot. Finally, I discovered the cause of the 
trouble. While I was climbing down a pole after fixing a break in 
the wire, down swoops the biggest pheasant I ever saw on my wire 
and his weight snaps it. So I had to shoot him. He was disrupting 
important and vital communications.” 

Then he added: “We had pheasant and fried potatoes that 
night. Not bad!” 

But the classic, one which may be entered in the 1945 Tall 
Story Contest, concerns a bear. 

Corporal George Popovich of Akron, Ohio, was standing guard 
in the wee hours of the morning. It was about time for someone 
to relieve him. Finally someone came up and nudged him. In the 
blackness of the night the corporal thought it was his buddy, 
Sergeant Herbert Thomasson of Passaic, New Jersey. Popovich 
turned over his rifle and retired to his dugout for some much- 
needed rest. 

The following morning his buddy demanded to know why 
he wasn’t awakened to do his guard turn. 

“But you did relieve me,” blurted the surprised Popovich. 

“Like hell I did,’ replied Thomason. The two doughboys 
raced to the sentry post. 

“And believe it or not,” swears Popovich, “there was a bear 
walking up and down with my rifle slung over his shoulder!” 

The corporal took his rifle from the bear and thanked him for 
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q remaining at his post. Then an unfortunate thing happened. As 
| the bear was walking away upright, proud of the fact he had done 
© his duty, a Jerry sniper mistook him for a Yank and plugged him. 
Bear steaks were delicious. 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE—We were back at our division 
' CP in this French town. It was about 2100 and we were readying 
to brew a canteen cup of soup from home when the telephone 
‘rang. The voice that came out of the receiver almost bowled us 
4 over—it belonged to none other than Lieutenant Colonel Harvey 
@ Rivkins of Baltimore, former public relations officer at APG and 
' | long time friend of your scribe. He informed us that he was in 
M the same town, stopping at a hotel, but was pulling out early in the 
» morning. Could we come over? We could and we did! And 
E there he was, propped up in bed sans shoes and with a wool-knit 
- cap over his noggin, looking fit as a fiddle. 
4 Well, we hadn’t seen each other for more than four years and 
4 had plenty of breeze to bat around. His most hectic experience 
| was a near-miss by a robomb. He says they are terrific gadgets and 
F one can make a crater large enough in which to hide a two-story 
7 building. He also informed us that he was around the Ardennes 
| bulge when the Nazis were having their Christmas spree and that 
f all the outfits conducted themselves in commendable fashion dur- 
ing the critical period. 
Anyway, it was swell seeing the colonel and we hope our paths 
will cross again soon. Incidentally, he is the first person we’ve met 
overseas whom we'd known back in civilian days. 
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To get back to the war, collecting and testing captured German 
weapons on the battlefield is the frontline hobby of Staff Sergeant 
Fred Matthews of Plainville, Connecticut, and his brand of self- 
entertainment is really “rough on ratzis!” 

Matthews collects his monthly salary for being a top-notch in- 
fantryman. But his regular occupation makes it easy for him to 
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pursue his avocation. He catches the German in the first place, 
and then examines whatever particular weapon the unfortunate 
Heinie was lugging. 

Any new kink in German armament immediately excites his 
curiosity. He takes the weapon apart, checks it carefully to find 
out how it works, and then usually tries it out against the super- 
men to judge its merits. When he’s finished with it, he sends it 
back through channels to ordnance outfits. 

Of all the enemy weapons he’s tried, Matthews thinks the 
German paratrooper automatic rifle is the best, but he adds that 
the U. S. Browning automatic rifle is a lot better, although 
heavier. The machine pistol or “burp gun” is good, too, he says, 
but he still thinks the American tommygun is a lot more effective. 

Matthews recently pulled a typical combat test with a German 
weapon which worked out very nicely—for Matthews. He was 
laying telephone wire in front of his position when he spotted a 
few Germans. He “field-tested” a new automatic German carbine 
which he had just picked up, dropping one Kraut with the first 
shot and dispersing the others. 

Returning to his company, he announced to his buddies: “I 
just knocked off a Heinie with one of his own weapons. Must have 
made him mad as hell. But I could have done it a lot easier with 
my own M-1.” 

While on the subject of German weapons, it might be well to 
note that a lot of doughboys like to hang on to enemy pistols they 
capture. Every once in a while headquarters has to put out a 
directive ordering all enemy weapons to be turned in. The boys 
turn them in at the time, but then new reinforcements show up 
who know nothing about the order, and start collecting them. 
First thing you know, almost every frontline infantryman is sport- 
ing a Liiger or P-38 until a new directive comes down from head- 
quarters again. 

In France, the boys started collecting German Liigers and 
P-38’s. The Liiger, long recognized as a fine weapon, is highly 
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'f favorably with the Liiger. It uses the same caliber shell. 

_ For old-timers, the novelty of collecting such souvenirs has 
worn off. But they are still sought after for more practical pur- 
@ poses. The frontline fighter likes a holster weapon in addition to 
® his rifle and carbine because it is handy in emergencies. All drivers 
) like a pistol because it’s easier to get at in the cab of a truck. 

4 Then again, in most towns and areas near the front an Army 
@ order requires the soldier to be armed at all times. In view of the 
fact that danger is nil in these places, the infantryman hates to 
_ lug around his heavy rifle. If he carries a pistol he is considered 
/armed and gets by. Most of the fellows would much prefer to 
» have the old U. S. Army .45, but they are not issued to infantry 
‘enlisted men and are most difficult to procure. 


ii prized. The P-38 is a newer automatic pistol but it compares 


/ SOMEWHERE ON THE WESTERN FRONT~—It is difficult 
f to describe the grief that was in the hearts of these Alsatian 
S peasants. Tears streamed down the faces of the women as they 
sobbed. The babies in their arms looked up at the grief-stricken 
® mothers and they cried, too. The gnarled old men just stood 
jthere, eyes glassy, faces blank. 

They had been uprooted from their homes. 

Picture this village in no man’s land. The Germans were dug 
‘in about a kilometer on one side of the town—the Americans on 
‘the other. In the town itself were 136 civilians, mostly women, 
children, and old men. The rest of the natives had pulled out, 
but these were the “die-hards”—they wouldn’t leave the only 
| things they owned in the world—their homes. 

The Germans didn’t want the town, but they didn’t want us 
to take it, either. They had direct observation on the village and 
the slightest movement on the streets would bring down a concen- 
F tration of mortar fire or artillery shells. On the other hand, when 
German patrols would sneak into the town to see if we had set 
} up any positions in it, our artillery would open up and drive them 
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out. Thus the civilians would be under fire from both sides. Four 
of them were wounded. 

Because of the observation on the town from both the Nazis 
and our troops, the civilians could not leave their homes except 
during the hours of darkness. Any movement observed by either 
side would bring down a hail of lead and explosives. The observers, 
at that distance, could not distinguish between friend or foe, nor 
could they take any chances on making mistakes. 

This situation continued for almost a week. No food could be 
brought into the town and soon their meager stock ran out. They 
huddled together in dark, dank cellars to escape the shellings. 
Soon their clothing was dirty, their bodies unwashed. 

At about this time, Privates First Class Maurice Schultz of 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania, and Joseph Pietro of Jersey City, New 
Jersey, discovered the townspeople’s plight. They entered the town 
under cover of darkness to lay mines at the Jerry entrance to the 
village. 

“While we were working our way through the town we heard 
some children crying,” related Pietro, a patrol scout. “We investi- 
gated immediately and found a group of about forty civilians hud- 
dled in a cellar. They told us there were several other groups in 
the town and that a few had been wounded by artillery.” 

While Pietro remained with the villagers, Schultz returned to 
his outfit and reported the situation. 

“TI got back about a half hour later,” said Schultz, “with orders 
to start evacuating the civilians. We scouted around town and 
within an hour had rounded up a hundred and thirty-six natives, 
four of them wounded. We put them all in one big house near 
our entrance to the town.” 

Back at their outfit, everything was made ready for the evacu- 
ation. At midnight, Ist Lt. Robert Hamilton, of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, and two enlisted men led a convoy of trucks and one am- 
bulance to the American entrance to the town in no man’s land. 

Then Lieutenant Hamilton and his men entered the village. 
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The officer told the civilians what little they could take with them— 
bare necessities. Meanwhile the two doughboys made four trips 
with litters to carry the wounded to the waiting ambulance. 

It was almost morning when the task was completed and the 
civilians were five kilometers behind the line. Here they were 
interrogated by Captain William J. Enyeart, of Girard, Ohio, a 
civil affairs officer. It was his job to make sure that none of the 
peasants were Nazi agents. 

It was here that we learned why they had refused to leave the 
town when the other civilians left a week ago. 

“Tt is all I have, my home, my livestock,” said one old man, 
his eyes red and moist. “Now the Germans will take my cow, my 
chickens, and rabbits. They'll take my dishes, they'll break my 
furniture. Better I should die, if I can’t stay there and protect 
my property.” 

We tried to assure him that the Americans would take the 
town before the Nazi patrols had a chance to loot it, and that 
upon his return in the near future he would find everything as 
he’d left it. But we weren’t sure about it, and our feeble attempt 
at assurance failed to convince him. He shrugged his rounded 
shoulders and said no more, just stared into nothingness. 

At 6 a. the uprooted civilians left in trucks for a French 
mission farther back of the lines. They would be fed and clothed 
and then billeted with the townsfolk. 

Women and children and old men. These are the people who 
struggled to live these past four years. .The young, strong men are 
_ not to be seen—they were forced into the German Army long ago. 

The wails of the children as the trucks pulled away will always 
stick in my memory. At least they don’t know why they cry. 


SOMEWHERE ON THE WESTERN FRONT —It was an un- 
| happy day for the Krauts when they knocked out a 57-mm. anti- 
tank gun belonging to the second platoon of the 180th Infantry’s 
- anti-tank company. The infantrymen got mad, picked up a Nazi 
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75-mm. PAC 40 (anti-tank gun) and started ramming “Made in 
Germany” shells down the Heinies’ throats. 

And that was only the beginning. 

It started in September 1944 when First Lieutenant Allyn 
Emens of Cairo, New York, the platoon leader, had his 57 set up 
on a roadblock near Rougemont, France. The Jerries knocked it 
out, but that wasn’t what peeved the lieutenant. What really burned 
him up was the fact that it was the first gun he’d lost since join- 
ing the 45th Division at Anzio. 

The Heinies were beginning to make a fight of it after having 
raced from the Riviera up the Rhone Valley. Another gun was 
needed to keep Lieutenant Emens’ platoon up to three-gun strength, 
He got it—the German 75. 

“Then we discovered that the Kraut weapon wasn’t a bad gun 
at all,” confided Sergeant Michael Plesko of Freeland, Michigan, 
leader of the ten-man squad which operates the piece. “In fact, it 
was damned good.” 

The soldiers were so impressed with it that Emens asked Cap- 
tain Gilbert P. Gentry of Durant, Oklahoma, if he could equip his 
platoon with three of them. 

“According to regulations, you’ve got to have your three fifty- 
seyens,” the captain told him. “We’ve got another one coming in 
to replace the one you lost. However—ahem—if you’ve got enough 
transportation to haul around three German seventy-fives in addi- 
tion to your own guns, I can’t see any reason why you couldn’t 
have ’em.” 

That was good enough for the lieutenant. His men picked up 
three more German 75’s and tore one down for parts to build up 
the other two. His platoon became probably the first American anti- 
tank unit to be fully equipped with German weapons. 

At just about this point in the story, an Italian named Romeo 
stepped into the picture. Romeo (nobody knew his last name) was 
formerly an artillery officer in the Italian army. As luck would 
have it, he was in charge of a battery of German 75’s in Sicily, 
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‘| susing them against the Yanks. At the time of the Italian surrender, 
- Romeo was in Italy. He was shipped to the North in a forced-labor 
battalion by the Germans. He was sick of the Germans by this time 
and escaped over the border into France. 

. Here the Italian spotted the German guns in the American 
'} platoon. He introduced himself to Lieutenant Emens and told him 
_he wanted to join the American Army. The New Yorker didn’t 
‘4 know how feasible the idea was, but he knew that Romeo’s knowl- 
‘| edge of the guns could be put to good use. And so the Italian was 
4 allowed to travel with the outfit while he was trying to make ar- 
|| rangements to get a GI suit of khaki legally. 

1 Romeo remained with the platoon until it reached the German 
- border. He was afraid to step on German soil, and one day he 
} turned up missing. The Americans were sorry to lose him, because 
| j they had learned quite a bit about German artillery from him. 

A Ammunition seems to present no problem at all to these anti- 
F tankers. The doughboys of the regiment know that their unit has 
e the German guns, and they report in whenever they find any 75 
i a shells. Recently a cache of a thousand shells was captured. 

* “The best part about these shells,” stated Lieutenant Emens, 
4 “is that they are HE (high explosive). Up till very recently there 
f was a dearth of HE ammo for our own fifty-sevens, and we had 
F to ration ourselves. Now we can throw HE’s to our heart’s content.” 
4 “Not only that,” added Sergeant Plesko, who was grinning from 
E ear to ear, “but we have more fun and less taxes to worry about.” 
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March 28—June 3, 1945 


ACROSS THE RHINE WITH THE SEVENTH ARMY— 
Things are happening so fast over here this might sound like old 


through the vaunted Siegfried Line in record time—and we do 
mean smashed—and then followed up this accomplishment by 
crossing the Rhine in what was termed “a highly successful opera- 
tion.” 

We were a few hours behind the infantry troops as they hit the 
Siegfried Line with all they had. Strewn all along the road was 
the wreckage of German convoys attempting to retreat in front 
of our swiftly advancing doughboys. It was reminiscent of the 
_ march on Rome where Kraut equipment was spread all over the 
_ place. Only here there were many horses, dead and alive, inno- 
, # cent victims of the whims of mankind. 


and artillery pieces were overturned, smashed, burned, still smol- 
_ dering. The teams of horses lay dead in their harness in front of 
_ the wagons, or stood dazed and bewildered nearby. They presented 
i a pitiful picture, standing in small groups, remnants of their trap- 
_ Pings still dangling incongruously from their battered carcasses. 
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The luckier animals were taken over by the Russians (from liber- 
ated forced labor battalions) and were fed and watered. 

The following day we got the story of how this German convoy 
met its end. Advancing infantrymen captured one pillbox intact 
and found a telephone switchboard in it. Listening in, they could 
hear voices talking in German but couldn’t understand a word of 
it. A hasty call to the rear brought German-speaking Lt. Fred 
Kaufman of Port Arthur, Texas, and Fritz Schnaittacher of New 
York City, both of whom were born in Germany. 

The American officers listened in on the conversations going 
through the switchboard for two hours. They heard a German 
officer order his men to destroy all telephones and to gas up their 
vehicles, indicating they were preparing to retreat. The Kraut 
officer named the town where the gas dump was located, which 
also was to be the central point for the route of withdrawal. And 
he said the convoy would start at 11 p.m. that night. 

The information was relayed back to headquarters and our 
night fighters were sent out to plaster the convoy. The airmen had 
a field day. They found the Germans lined up along the highway 
for miles, three abreast. There were carts, horses, trucks, trailers, 
flak weapons, antitank guns, and other equipment. Our flyers 
strafed and bombed the convoy and we saw the result when we 
came through the next morning. 

Once through the Siegfried Line, we continued on to the 
Rhine. Our foot troops crossed with assault boats and ducks and 
twenty-four hours later there was a nine-hundred-foot pontoon 
bridge spanning the river and buzzing with traffic. Once on the 
east bank, the infantry lads overran enemy troops and artillery 
battalions and kept right on going. 

After having been cheered throughout Sicily, Italy, and France 
every time we passed through a liberated town, there is a marked 
contrast in the “welcome” we receive in going through these Ger- 
man towns. For the most part, the civilians remain in their homes 
and look out the windows. The majority of them wear amazed 
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expressions as they watch the steady stream of American equip- 
ment roll by their homes. 

Compared to the Italian and French peoples, the German 
civilians are well off. They appear to be well dressed and well fed. 
Their homes are firmly built and have modern equipment. Much 
of their home furnishings have come from the conquered nations. 

So far the German civilians have been well-behaved as a whole 
in this sector. And if they know what’s good for them, they'll stay 
that way. 


EAST OF THE RHINE-The fighting east of the Rhine in the 
Seventh Army sector differs in pattern from the battles in Italy 
and France. There seems to be no definite enemy line here, but 
nevertheless there are some really tough spots. 

Sometimes the troops race on toward the heart of the Father- 
land, meeting only moderate opposition. But a unit on either flank 
may suddenly come upon a concentration of German soldiers or a 
town defended with fanatical zeal. Veteran doughboys wearing 
five or more battle stars in their campaign ribbons will tell you 
the pockets of resistance offer as tough a brand of fighting as any 
they’ve encountered in two years of combat. 

Such a spot was Aschaffenburg on the Main River—called by 
# the American troops “Cassino-on-the-Main.” 

For six days infantrymen of the 157th Regiment slowly fought 
to encircle the town. They took all the neighboring villages around 
it, took them by dint of blood and sweat and mud and lead. Then 
they stormed the outskirts of Aschaffenburg, fighting the Nazis 
house by house, room by room. It was rough going, every inch 
of the way. 

Meanwhile, our Long Toms dropped shell after shell into the 
city. Our tanks and tank destroyers skirted the town and fired 
into it. Our fighter bombers flew hundreds of sorties over the 
besieged town and dropped bombs, fire bombs and rockets. 

We saw an aerial photo of the town taken on the third day of 
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the siege. Almost half of the buildings appeared to be gutted or 
leveled. One night we watched as the town burned brightly 
against an overcast sky. Still the Nazis fought on. 

But on the morning of the sixth day the white flag signifying 
surrender was flown from the German headquarters. Our troops 
marched in. 

First of all it so happened that the town housed a Nazi garri- 
son. It was a training and replacement center with about five 
thousand soldiers and officers on hand. Head man was a Major 
Lambert, movie-style Kraut officer, who issued the following order 
to his men: 

“Soldiers, Men of the Wehrmacht, Comrades: 

“The fortress of Aschaffenburg will be defended to the last 
man. As long as the enemy gives us time we will prepare and em- 
ploy our troops to our best possible advantage. This means—fight! 
Erect dugouts! Make barriers! Get supplies! And WIN! 

“As of today, everyone is to give his last. I order that no one 
shall rest more than three hours out of twenty-four. I forbid any 
sitting around or loafing. Our belief is that it is our mission to 
give the cursed enemy the greatest resistance and to send as many 
as possible of them to the devil.” 

Unfortunately for Major Lambert, he had little more than 
small arms with which to do all this. He had yet to learn of the 
terrible force which the American Army can put into play. As it 
turned out, thirty-five hundred of Lambert’s men are now PWs, 
and the remaining fifteen hundred are wherever dead Nazis go. 

When the 45th Division began their assault on Aschaffenburg, 
bespectacled Helmuth Wohlgemuth, Nazi Party leader, gave the 
civilians who wished to leave the town two days to get out, after 
which he issued this proclamation: 

“A few days ago I asked you to leave the city since there is 
danger that our city will become the focal point of our nation’s 
battle. Due to the latest tactical developments there is no doubt 
that this has now become a reality. We expect a fight for life and 
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death. This afternoon and evening will be the last opportunity for 
women, children, the sick and the very old to leave the city. Those 
who do not leave cannot say they have not been warned in time. 

“The women and men who remain must be prepared to give 
their lives for their children. Whoever is in the city tomorrow 
morning belongs to a battle group which will not know selfishness, 
but which will know only unlimited hatred for this cursed enemy 
of ours. They will know only complete sacrifice for the Fihrer 
and for our nation. 

“Day and night we will work. We will commit all our power 
to do the enemy the greatest possible damage, because we know 
that Germany will live if we are prepared to give our lives.” 

Then the Nazi Party leader scrammed out of town under cover 
of darkness without even telling his best friends. 

But Major Lambert carried the fight. He brought in fifty SS 
troopers who were given specific instructions to shoot anyone 
attempting to desert or leave the city. Many civilians soon tired of 
the one-sided fight and were shot down by SS men with machine- 
gun fire as they tried to sneak out of town. 

One German lieutenant left his post. Without court martial 
he was hung by the neck. Soldiers who tried to desert were shot 
in the back, while civilians were hung in the public square. One 
bore a sign reading, “I Tried to Run Away.” Both the sign and 
the cadaver were swaying in the breeze when our troops marched 
in. 


IN GERMAN BAVARIA—There we were in an attic room 
with a southern frontline exposure. About two miles away was the 
city of Bamberg where the Nazis were holding out at the time. 
This house was intact, except for a 20-millimeter shell which had 
come in at one end, passed through three rooms, making a small 
round hole in each of the separating walls, and then exited on the 
other side. 

The German civilians who own the house moved to the cellar 
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while American troops billeted in the rest of it. Up in the attic, we 
shared the rooms with the staff of the 45th Division News. They 
were Don Robinson of Oklahoma City, editor; Bill Barrett of 
Cleveland, and Fred Sheehan of New York City, reporters, and 
George Tapscott of Oklahoma City, photographer. 

We all were pretty jumpy, mainly because we were assigned 
to the attic. It so happened that the village we were in had been 
pounded with Heinie mortar shells from the embattled city of 
Bamberg only that afternoon. We expected another dose at any ° 
time, and the best place under the circumstances would have been 
the cellar. 

The reason the top floor of a building is the worst place to be 
under a shelling is that mostly the shells land on the roof, come 
through and explode in the top-floor rooms. Of course, heavier 
shells or bombs may go right through to the cellar, but light mortar 
shells usually expend themselves on the roof and top floor. 

To further annoy us, a couple of Kraut planes staged two raids 
on a nearby bridge just before dusk. The Krauts have been send- 
ing over planes more frequently in the past few days but their 
attempts have been feeble and ineffective. 

Don Robinson, who came overseas with us in June of ’43, con- 
fided that the longer he’s over here the jumpier he gets. “I just 
can’t help wondering,” he said, “just how long my luck will hold 
out. Yesterday I was strafed twice and had to hit the ditch.” 

“The odds against being hit in a strafe job are all in your 
favor,” we told him. 

“I know that,” he answered. “And the odds against being hit 
in the last strafing is the same as being hit in the first, yet I get 
more jumpy all the time.” 

Then George Tapscott borrowed a pack of cards and several 
boxes of wooden matches in preparation for a poker game. The 
matches were to be used in lieu of chips. It was the first time we 
had gotten together for a game since we were in La Petite Pierre, 
France, a couple of months ago. 
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When it was dark out, we put out the candles and took the 
blackout curtain off the window to have a look at Bamberg. Men 
- over here try to react nonchalantly to the horrors of war. We said 
_ to the boys: “Come over and have a look at the burning city of 
Bamberg. Only fifteen cents a look. On our left you see two lovely 
fires blazing away merrily; to our front you’ll notice three fair-to- 
middlin’ conflagrations, while on our right we have the added 
| attraction of a searchlight casting its brilliance over the doomed 
Becity.. 

Then Bill Barrett took up the spiel: “For only ten cents more, 
we open the window and give you the sound effects.”” He opened 
the window and we could hear plainly the noises of war—machine 
guns chattering intermittently and our shells landing and explod- 
ing here and there in the Nazi-held town. 

Looking out of the window on the war-torn town was an odd 
sensation—almost like sitting in the front row of the balcony in a 
theater at home watching a war movie. We had forgotten about 
the possibility of Jerry shells falling on us and felt quite safe. And 
yet we could look across that scant two miles and see the ravages 
of war in the making. We thought about what was going on 
among the flames and shell-bursts in the city; probably thousands 
of war-weary civilians and German soldiers waging a wasteful 
war merely because a handful of Nazi fanatics stood behind them 
ready to shoot them in the back if they quit. And so our shells 
must pound them into submission while our doughboys and armor 
wait at the edge of town, ready for the word to crash through and 
rout the enemy house by house. 

We put the blackout curtain back up and resumed our game 
of poker. Suddenly came the ominous purr of a Jerry plane. It 
came closer and closer and finally let fly a few bursts on the road 
outside. Robinson grabbed his helmet and. put it on. Then he 
smiled sort of sheepishly and said: “I know bullets go right 
through the damn thing, but it sure makes me feel a lot better 
when I’ve got it on.” 
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IN NUREMBERG — Late yesterday afternoon this seat of 
Nazism fell to Seventh Army troops. This afternoon we cruised 
around the city in our “Opel Super-Six” as a tourist—only no 
tourist ever went touring in a city like this before. We'll start from 
the beginning. 

While billeted in a civilian home the other day on the out- 
skirts of the city, we found a paper booklet titled, Nuremberg, 
Germany's Treasure-Chest. It was filled with pictures of the place 
and the introduction read: 

‘“Nuremberg’s true grandeur, artistic completeness and per- 
fection, and untouched originality make it appear almost magical 
and imaginary to the visitor. The Pegnitz River, coursing through 
the old fortification ring, divides the old town into two parts from 
which the lofty double spires of St. Lawrence’s and St. Sebald’s | 
tower upward. The town rises step by step toward the stubborn 
fortress from whose turrets a commanding view of the dear old 
city may be had. Wandering through its secret maze of dreamy 
little streets, with their high-gabled balconied houses, quiet court- 
yards and snug squares, all of which are filled with the song of old 
fountains, the traveler everywhere comes upon forms and shapes 
that are Nuremberg personified. 

“The time-worn town is a gold-mine of artistic and beautiful 
things with an unblemished genuineness, it is a world of figures 
all its own. Restless inventive genius has scattered an army of 
angels and saints, of overbearing putti, tritons, satyrs, and fauns, 
of sirens and delphines over fountains, cornices, and pillars. The 
superabundant treasures contained in this unique chest are peer- 
less in their purity and fineness of style, inexhaustible in the multi- 
plicity of their ever-varying objects.” 

But that was the Nuremberg of yesteryear. Today Nuremberg 
is merely an area of rubble, debris, broken walls, fallen timbers, 
gutted buildings. 

With the booklet in our pocket, we drove through the streets 
that had been cleared by the bulldozers for traffic. We found the 
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once majestic and inspiring edifice of St. Lawrence’s Church. The 
tall spires and the walls are still standing, although badly scarred. 
The roof has caved in, and from the inside we saw a mass of stone 
and dust at the feet of Jesus, whose face and one remaining un- 
broken arm were raised to the sunlight which streamed from the 
broken roof. In the depressing setting of destruction, the statue 
seemed to be making one last desperate appeal to the Almighty for 
reason to return to earthlings. 

Facing Adolf Hitler Square in the center of town, we saw what 
was left of the Church of Our Lady, a beautiful and ornate struc- 
ture with thousands of statues and minarets—but it was beautiful 
only on the picture in the booklet. The famous clock with its 
“parade of manikins” is now but two gaping holes in concrete. 
Only the walls are standing—the interior is destroyed. The build- 
ing is in such a weakened condition we hesitated to enter. The 
German civilians built concrete walls in front of the main en- 
trance to preserve the historic and artistic portals—but even the 
protecting walls were blasted away. 

The only thing in the city which appears to have withstood the 
ravages of war is the Fountain of Beauty (built in 1385) in Adolf 
Hitler Square. It is preserved in what amounts to a concrete tomb. 

Upon viewing the wreckage of what once was Germany’s 
“treasure-chest,” we first experienced a feeling of overwhelming 
sadness. But soon we got mad and the more devastation we saw 
the madder we became—mad at the German people for continuing 
this unnecessary warfare which is destroying everything worth 
while they ever had. Certainly we have no quarrel with St. Law- 
rence’s Church, the Church of Our Lady, St. Sebold’s Church, 
and other artistic and historic relics which date as far back as the 
twelfth century. If the destruction of these buildings would aid 
the Nazis one whit in winning the war, it might be excusable. But 
as ridiculously one-sided as this affair has become now, their con- 
tinued fanatical resistance which forces our troops to level these 
towns amounts to wholesale vandalism. 
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Our visit had one bright spot. In Adolf Hitler Square troops 
representing the 3d, 45th, and 14th Armored Divisions—the crack 
outfits which forced the city to capitulate—were celebrating the 
capture of Nuremberg. It was an impressive ceremony and an 
important event, important because Nuremberg was the seat of 
Nazism and the place where the party conclaves were held every 
year in vast stadiums. 

After speeches by Lt. Gen. Alexander M. Patch, CG of the 7th 
Army, and Maj. Gen. Wade H. Haislip, CG of XV Corps, an 
American flag was raised on a staff on one side of the square. Then 
the flag was lowered to half-staff in memory of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and the brave doughboys who did not live to see this great 
victory. 

And then when the 45th Division troops, carrying the colors, 
marched in review before the generals and their staffs, the 3d 
Division band played—believe it or not—the parody “Der Fiuhrer’s 
Face”’! 

As we chuckled in our beard at the unusual but very appro- 
priate march music, Maj. James Henry Ouello of Southern Pines, 
North Carolina, commander of the 1st Bn., 180th Regt., sidled up 
and said: “It’s hard to believe, but yesterday at this time we were 
fighting for our lives two blocks from here.” 


DACHAU—Never again can I doubt stories of atrocities perpe- 
trated by the Nazis, for this afternoon I visited the dreaded con- 
centration camp at Dachau—and my own eyes corroborated the 
horrible tales which have emanated from this heinous mass mur- 
der factory. 

I hadn’t intended visiting the infamous camp, mainly because 
I knew the story would be covered by all the big news syndicate 
correspondents and photographers. This afternoon, however, Lieu- 
tenant Stuart Novins of Boston, 45th Division Public Relations 
Officer, invited me to go out there with him and I went, out of 
curiosity. 
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But now that I’ve seen the unbelievably horrible evidence, I 
know that never can there be too much written about the Nazis’ 
No. 1 concentration camp. No matter how many times you may 
have read the bigtime correspondents’ stories about Dachau, please 
read it again here. It might not be amiss if enlarged photos of the 
hundreds of corpses at Dachau were hung on the walls of all state 
departments, prominently displayed at all meetings for interna- 
tional peace and intelligent government. They should be in plain 
sight for the lawmakers of the future to see—a vivid reminder of 
what did happen here and what can happen somewhere else if 
insidious minds should once again gain control over a large group 
of stupid but energetic people. 

Upon reaching the camp, we came upon more than fifty box- 

cars on a rail siding. In many of them were corpses—twenty to 
thirty in each car—corpses of men who had been starved to death 
by the Nazi supermen. The corpses were strewn around the cars 
in grotesque positions, lying where they had died. Some were 
clothed and others were naked. The naked ones presented a pic- 
ture of yellow parchmentlike skin drawn tightly over bones—they 
lived off of their own flesh until there was no more, and then they 
died. 
It seems the Nazis in charge of the camp, upon learning that 
American troops were approaching, attempted to evacuate some 
of the inmates. They were piled into these box cars, some of them 
French 40-and-8’s, and hauled away. But their destination was 
already overrun by our troops and the train headed elsewhere. 
Again the same thing happened and for eighteen days the train 
hauled its load of human misery back and forth until it came to 
rest back at its starting point. During the entire eighteen days the 
prisoners, mostly men, were not allowed out of the cars, nor were 
they given a morsel to eat or a drop to drink. Thus they all starved 
to death, a fact which the emaciated corpses prove beyond all 
doubt. 


And then I entered the camp. It consisted of many buildings, 
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mostly barracks, covering a large area. Near the center, sur- 
rounded by a high concrete and barbed wire wall, was the crema- 
torium and gas chamber—the wholesale murder department. 

Inside the walled enclosure was a kennel which had housed 
over a hundred dogs, husky and vicious Boxers, which were used 
to help guard the murder plant. A few of the animals lay dead, 
shot by our doughboys when they took the camp yesterday. The 
SS troopers who were defending the camp, men who were picked 
for their inhuman brutality, also lay dead in the streets. One lone 
and apparently discouraged dog roamed around but didn’t bother 
us; I don’t know what happened to the others. 

The crematorium and gas chamber were housed in a long one- 
story building. There were a series of rooms in the building. In 
the first room the victims were stripped of their clothes. Just out- 
side of this room were several huge clothes sterilizers—the clothes 
were sterilized here and then given to inmates who still had a few 
days—or hours—to live. 

After stripping, the victims stepped into the second room—the 
shower room—where they were drenched with water. The Nazis 
had learned that the gas killed more quickly when the bodies were 
wet. This was not a merciful gesture but an economical one. After 
the shower, the unfortunates went into the next room—the gas 
chamber—where they were murdered. 

From the lethal gas chamber, the bodies were taken to another 
room—the storage room—to await their last earthly trip in human 
form, the trip to the furnace. 

If all this sounds fantastic—like something out of a nightmare 
or a book by Edgar Allan Poe—let me assure you that I saw with 
my own eyes the ghastly proof. In the storage room, adjoining the 
furnace room, were some fifty naked corpses stacked against the 
wall like a cord of wood. These corpses, too, were emaciated and 
looked like a pile of wax models. 

Lieutenant Novins said: “It’s hard to associate these figures 
with anything that ever lived. They look like horrible caricatures 
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of clothing store models.” And then the lieutenant added som- 
berly, so much moved by the terrible sight that he had to grope 
for words: “The way they’re piled one on top of another—the in- 
dignity of it—why, it’s an insult to the human race!” 

And in another part of the camp were thousands of live in- 
mates, so happy to be liberated that they were hysterical with joy 
and had to be guarded by our soldiers till they calmed down. They 


'@ =were men of all Nazi-conquered nations. Some women were re- 


ported to be there, but I didn’t see them. 
There probably are torture chambers and other brutal devices 


| at Dachau, but I had seen enough. I had seen enough to make me 
4 understand that this concentration camp was not only the biggest 


scale mass-murder factory in the history of mankind but also that 


i it was probably the Nazis’ greatest propaganda factory. I mean by 


this that the horrors of Dachau were widely publicized by the 


@ Nazis themselves to instill overwhelming fear in the hearts of any 


@ Germans who may not have been wholly sympathetic to the party 
@ and its policy. 

In Germany I have seen men and women who look and act 
just like mom and pop, grandma and granddad, back home. It is 
difficult to believe that these ordinary-looking people are blood- 
thirsty murderers. And yet I have seen, also, the horrors at 
Dachau. It is altogether confusing—it is difficult to put two and 
two together to make four over here. 


Autuor’s Note: Special official endorsements were necessary 
to clear the column on Dachau. Here they are: 


Office of A.C. of S., G-2, Hq 45th Inf Div., APO 45, US Army, 
7 May 1945. 
To: Public Relations Section, Hq Sixth Army Group. 

1. DAUCHAU CONCENTRATION CAMP atrocities as pre- 
sented in Sgt Bill Harr’s story dated 1 May 1945 are authentic 
word pictures of same. 
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2. This story is not to be construed as representing an official 
report by this division. 
(signed) Leo V. BisHop 
Major, Inf. 
Acting A.C. of S., G-2 


Office of A.C. of S., G-1, Hq 45th Inf Div., APO 45, US Army, 
7 May 1945. 
To: Public Relations Section, Hq Sixth Army Group. 
1. The information contained in the story on the Dachau Con- 
centration Camp written by Sgt Bill Harr is authentic. 
(signed) FRANK J. GLascow 
Major, Inf. 
A.C. of S., G-1 


MUNICH-Here in Munich, the birthplace of Nazism, your 
correspondent witnessed the end of the European War—and a 
strange end it was, indeed. Shortly after our troops took Munich, 
the Wehrmacht collapsed on this front. Almost immediately 
rumors flew thick and fast, all to the effect that the Nazis were 
going to surrender any minute. Resistance was almost nil, and 
before V-E Day arrived, everything was quiet and peaceful. 
Hence, when the end was officially announced, it came as no sur- 
prise and the boys took it very calmly. 

In direct contrast to the big doings in the States, the dough- 
boys over here did very little celebrating. There were a few hand- 
shakes, a few drinks, and a lot of kidding about “how soon can 
you get your bag packed to go home?” To many of these boys the 
end of the war in Europe is merely a lull before they start chasing 
Japs in the Pacific. They could hardly be enthusiastically demon- 
strative with that prospect staring them in the face. 

The transition from war to peace was quick. Soon lights 
blazed through open windows at night—an amazing sight after two 
years of careful blackouts; vehicles drove through the streets with 
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bright headlights on. On a little picturesque canal a few blocks 
from our domicile, doughboys are paddling in a rubber assault 
boat, listening to a portable radio; mothers are sitting in the parks 
with their babies. The center of the city is dead, however, with 
the undamaged stores still closed. 

Most interesting experience of the week was our having lunch 
with Giles Rommily, Prime Minister Churchill’s nephew. And he 
sweated out the EM’s mess line, sat on the steel part of our helmet 
and ate out of our mess kit. 

Rommily, a smallish fellow about twenty-six years old and pale, 
had escaped from a Nazi concentration camp about a week before 
our troops entered Munich. He had been a prisoner for six years, 
having been captured at Narvik, Norway. His hands still bore ugly 
scabs from severe rope burns. He had slid down a seventy-foot 
rope to escape from the building in which he was imprisoned. He 
laughingly explained: “I slid down faster than I had intended.” 

With our mess gear full of luncheon meat, brown gravy, corn, 
and green peas, we walked onto the grass outside the building 
where the kitchen was housed and we squatted on the steel and 
fiber parts of the helmet. 

As we ate, we discussed many things. He said he was very 
much impressed with the organization of the American Army— 
every little detail had seemed to be taken care of. He received this 
impression first when a few days ago, after his escape, he got a 
box of our K-ration from a GI. He was amazed at the variety it 
contained and grinned as he admitted he still had some of the 
toilet tissue in his pocket. ; 

Comparing the K-ration with prisoner-of-war standards of 
eating, he said it was delicious and wholly satisfactory. The meal 
of luncheon meat we were eating rated high with him, although 
it’s near the bottom of the GI’s list. He said the usual prisoner 
meal consisted of a slice of bread with margarine, and water, or 
ersatz coffee. Sometimes the prisoners didn’t even get margarine 
and smeared some German soap on their bread in lieu of it. 
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Posing as a French laborer, Rommily made his way to Munich 
while it was still in German hands. A German woman, the wife 
of an SS trooper, gave him food and lodging. An escaped Greek 
laborer was also living there. The reason the German woman was 
so generous was that she knew the Americans were coming and 
was afraid of what they might do to her if they found out her 
husband was a member of the hated SS. She thought the Ameri- 
cans would be more lenient with her if she proved she was a 
“good” German by aiding the escaped laborers. 

He said he still feels funny inside when he passes an American 
soldier on the street. This is because his heart was in his mouth 
every time he passed a German soldier in Munich before we got 
there. However, he admitted that the German soldiers paid no 
attention to him whatsoever. They appeared to be having their 
own troubles, were weary and sick of it all. 

Rommily explained that he was a reporter for the London 
Daily Express and was a correspondent in Narvik when he was 
captured. He was not a uniformed war correspondent, however, 
and wore civilian clothes. He said the Germans treated him as an 
officer, for some reason he couldn’t fathom, and did not abuse 
him. But he still lived on the meager diet given all prisoners, and 
looked pale and undernourished. 

When we had finished chow and I dumped my leftovers in 
the garbage can, Rommily looked into the can and said: “Such a 
sight! To me, it’s amazing!” He was referring to the food which 
the doughboys had thrown away, including pieces of white bread. 
He held two pieces of bread in his hand and said, haltingly: “Do 
you mind if I keep these? I’ll put them in my pocket.” We felt 
slightly embarrassed, but we laughed and told him: “Go ahead.” 

Back at the public relations office, a courier was ready to drive 
back to the press camp with some correspondents’ copy. He wanted 
to go along to meet, perhaps, some British correspondents there 
whom he used to know, or to arrange to get back to London. We 
thought it might stir up curiosity if he went dressed as a civilian, 
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and so one of the boys loaned him a pair of GI pants and a field 
jacket. As we shook hands and said good-by, we gave him a pack 
of cigarettes and a box of matches. He thanked us profusely. 
When the courier returned the following day, he told us that 
Rommily, immediately upon identifying himself, was flown to 
London. Private First Class Tom Riordan of Detroit, who works 
in the office and who loaned Rommily the pants and field jacket, 
sighed and said: “Imagine—my pants and field jacket in London! 
They may even be sitting on a chair at No. 10 Downing Street!” 


GRUENWALD-Being a combat correspondent without any 
combat, I figure this is a pretty good time to dash off a few tidbits 
on what the doughboys are doing these balmy days. 

Considering the old squash about business before pleasure, the 
veetrans of the 45th Division are doing a lot of guarding. They 
guard the important warehouses, factories, and the like, plus one 
group of riflemen running things at Dachau concentration camp. 
Many of the ex-prisoners at the camp are afflicted with typhus and 
the Dachau guard detail sees to it that no one without authority 
goes in or out. 

Guards are stationed in every police station in Munich to 
straighten out any difficulties that may arise and to back up the 
local German policemen, who are unarmed. 

There also are some patrols which rove around the city to let 
the Germans know we're still here. Six members of one patrol, 
all mounted on horses, rounded up between fifty and sixty civilian 
black-market operators who were peddling GI clothes and cigar- 
ettes in doorways and alleys. They were turned over to the AMG. 
Outside of black-market activities, the civilians are pretty much 
well-behaved. 

Handling displaced persons is perhaps the biggest job over 
here right now. These people are liberated laborers and ex-inmates 
of the horror camps. Most of them are undernourished and ill- 


clothed. 
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So much for the business end of the deal. Now comes what 
the lads are doing in their off-duty hours and how they’re living. 

Almost all the men in the Thunderbird Division are comfort- 
ably established in civilian houses or large buildings. The former 
residents of these buildings moved out with whatever personal 
belongings they needed, leaving all the home furnishings for the 
comfort of the doughboys. I might add that they moved out on 
order and where they’re living now is a mystery to me. Neverthe- 
less, on some of the nicer estates—and there are plenty of them 
just outside of Munich—some civilians turn up out of nowhere 
during the day and tend the grounds and gardens. No civilian 
is allowed to enter the homes as long as we occupy them. 

Members of the 180th Infantry Regiment are set up in a sanitar- 
ium and they’re living like kings. Two men occupy a room and they 
have beds and clean linens. To top off the fantasy for these 
former foxhole fellows, they have Marp service! 

The 179th Infantry Regiment’s CP is set up in Adolf Hitler’s 
former Munich residence. Lieutenant Wallis Battles of Wetumka, 
Oklahoma, the regimental special service officer, took over the 
Prinz Regenten Stadion around the corner from Hitler’s house. 
The place boasts of a large swimming pool and an ice skating rink 
where Sonia Henie gave exhibitions some years ago. The luxurious 
refreshment center of the stadium is now the EM’s mess. 

The 157th Infantry Regiment also has a large, well-equipped 
pool in the volksbad building. This regiment had set up its CP in 
the famous “‘beer hall” where old Schickelstuff brewed up his putsch 
in 1923, but it was too drafty because the roof was bombed and 
they moved out to more comfortable quarters. 

Then there are conducted tours for the veterans, showing them 
the historic spots in Munich. Unfortunately, most of the interest- 
ing places have been bombed and shelled. One wag of a guide 
pointed to a mass of broken rocks, plaster, and debris and said: 
“This, gentlemen, is the most famous pile of rubble in Munich.” 

There are tours to Oberammergau, where the world-famous 
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Passion Play has been presented every decade since ’way back. Of 
course, the lads can’t see the play, but they can ogle the building 
where it is produced, the mammoth stage which can accommodate 
five thousand people at one time, the costumes worn by the players 
—and they usually get a chance to talk with some of the per- 
formers, many of whom speak fluent English. 

Another trip is for ski fans and this one takes them to Gar- 


.@ misch-Partenkirchen, site of the winter Olympic Games of 1936. 


This is a top-notch ski run complete with overhead cable car and 
is situated about six miles outside of Oberammergau. The boys 
do not have to worry if they didn’t happen to bring over an extra 
pair of skis in their barracks bags, as all necessary equipment is 
furnished at the ski run. Even for nonskiers the trip is well worth 
the price of admission (which is nothing), because the scenery is 
tops. Just thinking about those snow-covered mountains gives me 
the chills! 

Sports activities throughout the division are in high gear, with 
quite a few softball, hardball and volleyball leagues already un- 
derway. In the near future a divisional track meet is contemplated 
and the Thunderbird champs will compete ggainst other divisions 
over here. : 

With all this activity and movies every night, the combat 
soldiers are making the most of the situation. The situation, of 
course, deals with “85-pointers” sweating out trips to the States 
while the fellows with less points are sweating out an occupational 
assignment or the Pacific. In case anybody’s interested, your cor- 
respondent has 104 pernts. 


MUNICH-—A lot of things happen in combat which are “not 
in the book,” but probably the most bizarre was the creation of 
Radio Thunderbird, a real, honest-to-goodness radio station which 
was put on the air here for the entertainment of combat-weary sol- 
diers in the area. 

It all came about when infantrymen cleared Munich and Major 
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Leo V. Bishop of Denver, Colorado, one of our staff officers, lo- 
cated a suite of radio studios in the cellar of a downtown office 
building. He recognized the morale value of the station, and turned 
over the project to First Lieutenant Stuart Novins of Boston, a 
former CBS announcer and production man. 

It was a swell idea, but there were more kinks in it than in a 
Zulu’s coiffure. The civilian technicians who had operated the sta- 
tion had disappeared during the fighting. It was then decided to 
operate with division personnel and the first man contacted was 
Staff Sergeant George Huether of New York, a former CBS 
engineer. 

Everything was fine, except that nobody could tell Huether 
where the transmitter was located. Finally, through AMG channels, 
a German physicist, Dr. Emil Rhode, said he knew where it was. 
The learned doctor, incidentally, had a story of his own to tell. He 
had been imprisoned in the infamous Dachau concentration camp 
when he refused to work for the Nazi party. According to his state- 
ment, they put him in a laboratory and told him to get started on 
some research work. But the doctor, who speaks English, laughingly 
relates: “The only work I did was to build a radio receiver which 
would get BBC so I could hear the Allied news broadcasts.” 

Situated out in the Freimann area north of Munich, the station 
consists of a low, modern building housing twelve transmitters and 
surrounded by four tremendous antenna towers. There are huge 
bomb craters around the place, but building and towers are intact. 

Huether finally got one of the transmitters to work, and a staff 
was hastily assembled. Corporal Al Morgan, a former CBS an- 
nouncer and script writer, got busy writing “commercials,” while 
Lieutenant Novins chased down some five hundred jive records. 

A marvelous coincidence developed when the station was ready 
to operate; the Nazis’ empire crumbled around their close-cropped 
craniums, and they quit. President Truman proclaimed May 8 to 
be the long awaited V-E Day—and that evening at 1900 hours, 
Radio Thunderbird went on the air with the good news. 
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Since that memorable day, the announcing staff has been en- 
@ larged to include Staff Sergeant Lee Vines of Camden, New Jersey, 


4 a CBS announcer who used to do the commercials on the New 


York Philharmonic program; Corporal Jat Herod of Logansport, 
Indiana, who had dabbled in just about every end of the enter- 
tainment field, including Captain Billy Bryant’s “Show Boat’; and 
Corporal Jack Puter of Manchester, Connecticut, who emceed and 
conducted his own orchestra while attending Western State College. 

The engineering staff also grew to include Staff Sergeants Har- 
old Smith and Bob Gienapp, and Private Dale Hougas of Morris, 
Illinois. 

Radio Thunderbird goes on the air each evening, seven days a 
week. Besides the recorded programs, divisional athletic scores and 
church and movie schedules are aired nightly. There are also 
“live’’-talent, quiz and musical shows. The quiz show, a weekly fea- 
ture, offers a three-day pass to Paris to the winner. 

If you think the combat soldier doesn’t take his quiz shows seri- 
ously, here’s an incident which will prove that he does. On the 
first quiz show one of the questions was: “Who ate the Little 
Bear’s porridge?” The contestant couldn’t think of the answer in 
the alloted time, and the announcer said: “Time’s up. The correct 
answer is Little Red Riding Hood.” 

No sooner were the words out of his mouth when the phone 
jangled angrily in the division’s public-relations office. The un- 
known but irate khaki-clad caller bellowed: “Say, what’s the mat- 
ter with that announcer? Wasn’t he ever a kid? He just said it 
was Little Red Riding Hood. Well, it wasn’t! It was Goldilocks!” 

And he hung up in a huff. 
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In the end, I wish to state that although this book is written 
about enlisted men and low-ranking officers, there are many front- 
line generals who rate plaudits. 

The 45th Infantry Division was piloted through World War II 
by three of the fightin’est star-wearers in the army, namely Lieu- 
tenant General Troy H. Middleton, Major General W. W. Eagles 
and Major General Robert T. Frederick. 

Middleton, then a two-star general, did such a good job of 
leading the Thunderbirds in Italy that he was promoted to Lieu- 
tenant General and hauled back to corps. 

Eagles, who replaced Middleton, insisted on personally in- 
specting every street of a newly taken town. The inevitable hap- 
pened in France—his peep hit a mine and he was hospitalized. 
Replacing him was Major General Robert T. Frederick, at 
@ thirty-seven one of the youngest generals in the U. S. Army. And 
one of the most shot up! I believe he had the Purple Heart with 
seven oak leaf clusters!—meaning that he had been wounded 
eight times. 

General Frederick flew over the front lines in an observation 
cub almost every morning, the better to see the disposition of his 
troops and the positions of the enemy. He flew so much he was 
awarded the Air Medal and I don’t know how many clusters. 

One of the odd things about General Frederick was that he’d 
never wear an overcoat in the winter, no matter how cold it was. 
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He told his intimates that his men at the front were cold and 
uncomfortable and he didn’t see why he should be too comfortable. 

Before joining the 45th, he headed an airborne division, made 
his first practice jump in his oxfords. When the outfit landed in 
Southern France, he was right in there battling with his men. He 
led a handful of riflemen in the defense of a vital bridge. They 
were bottled up by the Nazis but stood their ground and fought 
till reinforcements arrived. The bridge was saved, but the general 
was wounded. 

Yes, in this war, even generals justifiably wore combat boots. 
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